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OFFICE OF THE MAYOR 
CITY OF KINGSTON—NEW YORK 
we Kingston, N. Y., December 2, 1918. 
Univ. oF ™ 
Willite Road Construction Company of New York, Inc., 
51 Chambers Street, 
New York City. 
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Gentlemen :— 

At the completion of two years’ relations with your Company in the laying of Willite 
pavement in our City, I desire to take this opportunity to express our appreciation for the 
satisfactory results which have exceeded our expectations. 

During the past two years your Company has laid about ten miles, or over 150,000 
yards of Willite, and the demand for additional Willite Streets exceeds the financial capacity 
of the Board of Public Works for such purposes. 


The pavement is attractive in appearance, is smooth, hard and uniform, and is sanitary. 
Some of the pavements laid during the first part of the Summer of 1917 have been subjected 
to heavy traffic and have shown a remarkable durability as their wearing qualities have not 
been disturbed. They resisted without any ill effects the extraordinary frost of last winter. 
Another appealing quality is the dispatch with which the work is carried on, and the short 
time required after it is laid when the street can be put to use. Its noiseless and non-slip- 
pery qualities have also proved its worth. In our opinion the price is very favorable com- 
pared with other types of pavement. 


I also desire to attest to your fairness in all your dealings with the City and your 
efforts to please the City and the public. 


Respectfully, 


(Signed) PALMER CANFIELD, JR., 
Mayor. 


GENERAL OFFICE: 


WILLITE ROAD CONSTRUCTION COMPANY OF AMERICA 


51 Chambers Street, New York City 


SUBSIDIARIES: 


Willite Road Construction Company of New York Willite Road Construction Company of New England 


Willite Road Construction Company of Illinois Willite Road Construction Company of Ohio 


Willite Road Construction Company of New Jersey 
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Books on Street and Road Construction 
and Maintenance 


A LIST OF THE LATEST AND BEST BOOKS 


Practical Street Construction. 
By A. Prescott Folwell. 

A new book devoted to the practical design and con- 
struction of streets. The only one treating of alignment, 
grade and cross sections, the location of sewers, manholes, 
fire hydrants, fire alarm boxes, street signs, lighting-and 
other features of the modern city street. Each is consid- 
ered in respect to its interrelation with all the others. 
151 ills.; 242 pp. Price, $2.00. 


Dust Preventives and Road Binders. 
By Prevost Hubbard. 

Deals with the dust nuisance and its prevention. This 
book takes up in detail the chemical composition and 
physical properties of preventives and binders of every 
description. The testing, chemical and physical, is de- 
scribed. 416 pp. Price, $3.00. 


Highway Engineers’ Handbook. 
By Wilson G. Harger and Edmund A. Bonney. 

The second edition of this book brings the material on 
top courses up to date. Much data on tests, design, costs, 
maintenance and specifications have been added, totaling 
about 100 pages. The arrangement of the book is the 
same. 609 pp. Price, $3.00 net. 





The American Road. 
By James I. Tucker. 


A non-technical manual on construction, administration 
and economics of earth roads for practical road builders. 
Written for local road officials, superintendents, fore- 
men, engineers, county boards, township officers, and all 


oth 
wit 
do. 


ers interested in good roads everywhere. [Illustrated 
h many examples of what to do and what not to 
235 pp. 47 ills. Price, $1.67. 


Text Book on Highway Engineering. 
By Arthur H. Blanchard and Henry B. Drowne. 


The foundations and general principles of construc- 


tior 
car 


dealt with. 


tior 


Published in 1915. 


ing 
for 
497 


1 of the various types are discussed. Street cleaning, 
tracks, pipe systems and other improvements are 
There is a chapter on economics, administra- 


1 and legislation. 762 pp. Price, $4.50 net. 


Elements of Highway Engineering 


By A. H. Blanchard. 


Is written with a view of emphasiz- 

fundamental principles and is especially adapted 
civil engineering students and for general reference. 
pp. Price, $3.00 net. 
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Ask us for information about this cart. 





HOLZBOG CARTS 
ARE SANITARY 





loaded because built 


No spilling or leaking—easily 
low—neatly and cleanly dumped. 

Never a nuisance because airtight and watertight. 
Carry garbage, night soil, ashes, sweepings, catch- 
basin material, concrete, ete. 

Years of real service built into them—sturdy frame 


and wheels and steel body—simple dump gear. 
Make a clean job of the city’s dirty work. 
Built with two and four wheels for one 


horses. 


and two 


JEFFERSONVILLE, IND. 
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GEO. H. HOLZBOG & BRO. 























CUMMER ASPHALT PLANTS 


All types and sizes 


The F. D. Cummer & Son Co., Cleveland, O. 








Motor Driven Street Cleaning Machinery 


ELGIN SALES CORPORATION 


1340 Old Colony Bldg. 
CHICAGO 


Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK we. & A 
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LITTLEFORD 


Tar and Asphalt Heaters 


The Proof of the Heater is in the Heating. 


LITTLEFORD BROS. 


451 East Pearl St., Cincinnati, Ohie 
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PROPOSAL ADS PAY 


for themselves many times over by saving big 
money on contract prices. 
Cost: $2 an inch. 
243 West 39th St., New York, N. Y. 
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ASPHALT PAVING 
PLANTS act xinps 


PORTABLE DRYERS 
PORTABLE KETTLES 
Ft FIRE WAGONS, ETC. 


7 s Se] THE HETHERINGTON PLANTS 
HETHERINGTON & BERNER 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA, U.S.A. 







































Refined | 
Mexican Asphalt 


(Socony Brand) 


for Sheet Asphalt Paving 


Possesses sufficient ductility and 
cementing value to meet all 


j % a F oe, : ia ci 
conditions. Unusually rich and 
yields maximum yardage per ton. B . 


Standard Macadam Asphalt Binders A, Band C 


Standard Asphalt Road Oils 
Standard Paving Flux 
Standard Fillers for Brick and Block Pavement 


Standard Bridge Asphalt and Preserving Oil . . ‘ 
For Paving and All Kinds of Construction Work 


Specificati d all oth ‘ticular. 
aan useage toguammaaa Large Stocks. Prompt Deliveries. 
furnished upon request. 








The Celebrated Granite Quarries of 
Waushara County, Wisconsin 








Send for Samples and Prices 


Roed Ol Dept. 26 Broadway, New York BADGER CRUSHED GRANITE COMPANY 


Room 814—133 W. Washington St., Chicago, IIl. 
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STREET PAVING IN SAN FRANCISCO 





Basalt Blocks for Heavy Traffic, Brick for Steep Grades and Asphalt and Bituminous Concrete for Easy 
Grades—Methods of Constructing Base and Wearing Surface—Grading Streets—Cost. 











Practically all of the standard modern types of pave- 
ment can be found in San Francisco, but the engineers 
endeavor to use each under the conditions for which it 
is best adapted. As there is no strict city ordinance limit- 
ing the loads that trucks may haul, very heavy loads 
must be provided for on the trucking thoroughfares. 
After trial of the various pavements, the city has found 
that basalt blocks stand up best under heavy trucking. 

BASALT BLOCK PAVING 

During the past two years this type of pavement has 
been used in repaving Brannan and Bryant streets, both 
of which traverse the wholesale and manufacturing dis- 
tricts, where there is much heavy hauling. The same kind 
of pavement had previously been laid on these streets, 
but on a ten-inch sand base, and after long, hard use the 
pavements had become in bad condition. 
the inadequate method of construction was that the 
wheels of heavy trucks, when striking the edge of a 
block, would cause it to tip from the vertical, giving a 
rough surface to the pavement. 

In repaving the streets, the old blocks were first re- 
moved and hauled to the yard, where they were redressed 


One result of 


to be six to seven inches long, three to three and a half 
inches wide and five inches deep. The blocks were re- 
dressed by contract, the city paying $21 per thousand. 
(A few weeks ago the city was paying $21.50 per thousand, 
while in 1917, in recutting the blocks for Brannan street, 
the price was $17.50 per thousand). These blocks if 
bought new would cost $65 to $70 per thousand. About 
blocks were used in repaving Bryant street. 

Concrete Base. The blocks are laid on a six-inch con- 
crete base with a two-inch sand cushion, the base being 
composed of one part cement, three parts of graded sand 


one million 


and seven of coarse aggregate; or a proportion of 1:2%4:6 
is used if the materials employed are better adapted to 
this proportion. In measuring the aggregate, wheel-bar- 
rows are used of such capacity that a certain number, 
vith their contents struck to be exactly full, will give the 
desired proportion. The water also is measured, it being 
required that the mixer be equipped with a suitable auto- 
matic water tank. Batch mixers only may be used, each 
batch to remain in the mixer at least one minute, during 
which time the drum must make not less than fourteen 
nor more than eighteen complete revolutions. The mixer 








FIG. 1—CENTER STRIP OF BASALT 
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must be provided with a device for counting the number 
of revolutions of the drum. Machine mixing is required 
for any work that involves the placing of more than ten 
cubic yards of concrete or covering a superficial area of 
more than 500 square feet. If carts or cars are used for 
transporting concrete, they must be of a type which re- 
quires turning the contents over on depositing, and must 
dump the concrete on a metal platform, from which it is 
shoveled into place; except that if the length of haut is 
less than 300 feet it may be dumped in place and imme- 
diately spread. After being spread, the concrete is im- 
mediately tamped, one tamper being required for each 
300 square feet of foundation or fraction thereof placed 
per hour. For wearing surfaces of basalt or other block 
type, the surface of the base is not permitted to have 


projections above the general surface in excess of one 
quarter inch. 

The finished concrete base is wet on each of two days 
following its completion and is protected from traffic for 
at least seven days by covering it with a layer of plank- 
ing at least two inches thick or by temporarily closing the 
street in whole or in part. 

Wearing Surface. In laying the pavement, the blocks 
for a distance of 24 inches out from each curb are set in 
lines parallel with the curb: the blocks for this portion 
of the pavement being selected with a special view to 
secure uniformity of width. They are then thoroughly 
rammed to bring their tops to a uniformly smooth sur- 
On the rest of the roadway the blocks are set in 
At cross- 
ings they are set at angles of 45 the 
streets, the lines of blocks meeting along the center lines 
of the streets in herring-bone fashion, the diagonal con- 
struction beginning at a line two feet outside of the cross- 
walks. 

It is required that the joints of the blocks average not 
less than one-half nor more than three-quarters of an 
inch in width. Previous to ramming, the joints are filled 
with dry, hot, fine gravel which will pass a one-half-inch 
screen and be rejected by a three-sixteenth-inch screen. 
When the ramming has been completed the joints are 
filled with more dry, hot gravel, if necessary to bring 
this to within two inches of the surface, gravel being 
raked out of the joints where necessary to secure two 


face. 
lines at right angles to the axis of the street. 
with the lines of 


1 cases to make fills as deep as five feet. 
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inches depth from the top. While the gravel is still 
warm, the joints are poured full of hot asphaltic cement 
or paving pitch applied at a temperature of 250° to 
350° until the joints will take no more. Fine beach gravel 
is then spread over the pavement in a thin layer. 

On Bryant street the blocks were placed on a two- 
inch sand cushion, rolled with a five-ton roller, and the 
joints filled with cement grout. On Brannan street, from 
Third street to Sixth street, the blocks were set directly 
monolithic pave- 
the 


on the wet concrete, making a so-called 
ment eleven inches thick. On Bryant street mixer 
used was a Foot No. 5 batch mixer operated by a Zaso- 
line engine. The crew consisted of eighteen men, which 
completed an average of 8,000 square feet of concrete a 
day. 

Grading Streets. In preparing for the paving of Bryant 
street, the grade had to be considerably improved, as it 
was very uneven, and the street was raised twelve to 
fourteen inches in some places and lowered an equal 
amount in others. There are two tracks of a street rail- 
way in this street, and it was intended to relay the street 
railway at the same time that the city carried on the 
grading; but the railway company was unable to obtain 
the material for this work and the city was unable to 
wait longer before making the pavement repairs, so i 
regraded and repaved the sides of the streets, leaving 
the tracks in some places above and in others below the 
new pavement. The street railway, when it regrades and 
reconstructs its tracks, will be required to repave its right 
of-way also. 

[t is now the practice in San Francisco to widen all of 
the old roadways when they are paved, and both Bran- 
nan aud Bryant streets were widened On Bryant street, 
four feet was taken from each sidewalk, which still leaves 
sidewalks fifteen feet wide and a roadway 58 feet wide, 
this giving room for two lines of vehicles on each side 
of the street car tracks. In widening the roadway it was 
necessary to move back the catch basins, fire hydrants, 
etc., also to raise or lower them to conform to the new 
gerade. 

In grading necessary in some 
Meantime, before 
the laying of the pavement, the public utility companies 
rearranged their conduits, pipes, etc., so as to conform to 


Brannan stréet, it was 
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the new width of the streets. Water mains also were 
recalked to minimize the necessity for digging up the 
street in the future. 

Two men were employed in removing the traps from 
the old catch-basins and the pipes leading from them to 
the sewer. Unless it was necessary to break down the 
top of the basin for lowering the street grade, the basins 
vere merely filled up; but the basin heads were moved to 
the new position and used again. The same men dug 
the hole for the new catch-basin and a new trench from 
this to the sewer. The new basin connection was laid 
and the new basins built by another crew of three men, 
who averaged from one to three new basins a day, de- 
pending upon the obstructions encountered. The basins 
were made of brick, including the bottom, and the inner 
surface plastered with one-to-one mortar. Traps were 
placed in the basins and they were connected with the 
sewer by means of ten-inch vitrified pipe. 

he old stone curb was removed and any pieces that 
were four feet or more in length and that could be used 
again were redressed and used, while that that could not 
be so used was broken up for concrete aggregate or was 
recut and used tor header blocks on the Market street 
pavement. [he new curbing was required to be six inches 
thick on top and on the bottom and twenty inches deep. 
The top, and the face for a depth of six inches, were 
dressed to a true surface, while the back of,the stone for 
a depth of two inches was so dressed that inequalities 
from a true surface should not exceed one-half inch 
measured from a straight-edge. In repaving Brannan 
street, 5,071 feet of old curb was redressed and used 
again. Stone curbs are being replaced gradually with 
concrete curbing on practically all streets except those in 
the heavy hauling districts. 

In grading, the subgrade was made fourteen inches 
low the finished grade. All material that was perishable 
or unsuitable to support the pavement was removed and 
replaced with sand or other suitable material. The en- 
tire surface of the subgrade was then thoroughly com- 
pacted by rolling with a ten-ton roller and by tamping, 
with the generous use of water, special pains being taken 
to get the filled-in sections uniformly and thoroughly 
compacted. After the subgrade had been rolled and 
checked for surface grade by the engineers, it was cov- 
ered with planks three inches thick and ten inches wide. 
This planking was left on the subgrade to protect it, the 
concrete mixer, the concrete aggregate and the teaming 

and other handling of material being thus prevented from 
cutting up the subgrade. The planks were removed only 
as the concrete was placed. Wherever it was found 
necessary, the subgrade was thoroughly wet just in ad- 


be- 
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vance of laying the base to prevent the absorption of 
water from the concrete. 

Cost of Paving. As an illustration of the cost of basalt 
pavements, the following figures are given of the cost of 
six blocks of Brannan street; built in 1916-1917: 

Unit Cost. 
Curb—8,090 ft. (410 ft. old): 


Labor and teams .....cesccsecee $2,543.43 
Redressing, 5,071 ft. @ 62c...... 3,144.02 
New curb, 2,609 ft. @ 75c........ 1,956.75 
———=- $/64420 004 
Grading: 
Labor and teams ......<cssceees 11,167.08 
1066 yds. full @ 10c.............. 106.60 
Concrete—147,600 sq. ft.: 
Labor amd teBm@s ....<icsssssevs 5,221.62 
Cement, 9,289 sacks @ 50c...... 4,644.50 
Crushed rock, 77 yds. @ $1.00... 77.00 
Crushed rock, 2,207 yds. @ $1.25. 2,758.75 
sand, 166 yds. @ SLOO.......<6. 166.00 
$24,141.55 0.164 
Basalt Blocks—130,135 sq. ft.: 


Labor and teams eT ererme 
Basalt blocks, 650,067 @ $17.50. .11.386.81 
Comment, 172 GO0R6. <cs<s<se%0s0 86.00 
GEEVEL, DO FOBsesassasvs are k 5 
\sphalt, Grout, @ 4c per sq. ft.. 5,205.40 $26,832.29 0.206 





LOtal nit Cost OF DAVOMEONE Koi dnicccccicscscuccenes $0.370 


(To e concluded) 





SAVANNAH’S DEPARTMENT OF STABLES 
AND SHOPS. 


lhe City of Savannah maintains, under the charge of 
Chief Engineer E. R. Conant, a Department of Stables 
and Shops, the duties of which include the care and feed- 
ing of all live stock, the maintenance of and upkeep of 
all vehicles and rolling stock. All wagons are built new, 
purchases being only made for wheels, axles and minor 
castings, used in the construction of same. All harnesses 
used in the various departments are repaired at the lots 
and all cart and wagon harnesses are made in the harness 
shop. All painting required for the rolling stock and 
vehicles is done in the paint shop, and to a considerable 
extent outside work is done at the market, maintaining 
bridges, etc., by the employes of this department. Be- 
sides the above, horseshoeing of all stock of departments 
under the public works office is done without loss of time 
that would ensue if the work was done by outside parties. 

During the year 1917 the average number of stock on 
hand was 160 head. Only five head of stock died, five 
were sold, and 18 head of stock were purchased during 
the fiscal year. Twenty-eight thousand bushels of oats, 
560 tons of hay and one ton of mixed feed was purchased. 





















FIG. 3—BRANNAN STREET GRADED AND PAVED WITH BASALT BLOCKS. 
View from mid-distance of Fig. 1, looking in the same direction. 
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The cost of feed for the year, including drayage to the 
lots, was $38,000. Of this amount $8,000 worth was dis- 
tributed to the Police and other departments. At the end 
of the year there was feed on hand valued at $2,000, so 
that the cost per animal for feeding during the year was 
$14.50 per month. 

The number of two-horse wagons built during the year 
was eight, the average cost of which was $156. The 
number of new carts built was ten, the average cost of 
which was $47; the number of machine brooms refilled, 
134, the cost of which was $6.47 each; the number of 
paper boxes built for use in lanes was 46, at an average 
cost of $8.00 each. In addition to the routine work done 
at the shops, the regular force made certain improve- 
ments at the City Market, consisting of building 13 
chicken coops, 13 tables, closing opening to prevent birds 
entering the building, plastering and whitewashing sev- 
eral vaults, putting in window frames and glasses, super- 
vising the painting of the Market and other miscellaneous 
work. 

The payroll for the stables and shops amounted to 
$9,344. With the exception of $1,695 used for the main- 
tenance of buildings and for the office force, this amount 
is charged against the several departments for which the 
work was done. 





SIZES OF SERVICE METERS* 


Practices and Experience of the Passaic Water Com- 
pany in the Use of Meters, Especially as 
to the Sizes Most Desirable. 
By W. R. EDWARDS.# 

The controlling principles involved in determining the 
size and make of meter service should be economy and 
efficiency. Usually the water department furnishes the 
meter, and must keep the capital expense as low as pos- 
sible, consequently the smallest meter that will do the 
work in any particular case is desirable. Fortunately the 
second requirement of efficiency is usually obtained by 
the same selection. 

Oversizing is, in my opinion, a common fault, and it is 
better to err in the opposite direction, as in that case 
your attention will be directed to the error by the con- 
sumer complaining of poor service, while on the contrary, 
if the service is oversized in the meter used, a sub- 
stantial loss may be sustained by the department in under- 
registration. The oversize meter will not register all the 
water passing through it and costs more. 

Our experience, covering twenty years in time and the 
setting, care and handling of some twenty-two thousand 
meters, is that no matter how careful we may have been, 
we have in the past allowed ourselves: to be influenced 
by the opinion of property owners, mill engineers, archi- 
tects, etc., with the result that much larger meters were 
installed than were necessary. That our judgment has 
been swayed is clear by our experience following the in- 
stallations of the first five or ten years. A careful watch- 
ing of the performance of individual meters by following 
their registration, semi-annual tests as to sensitiveness 
and accuracy, watching the difference in amount of water 
recorded following reduction in size or change in type of 
meter on a particular service, soon made the fact clear 
that in many cases we had been using meters of too large 
capacity. This range covered the use of 34-inch and 
l-inch meters for residential service where 54-inch was 
sufficient, to factory or commercial use where from 1% to 





*Paper before New York section of American Water Works 
Association. 
jAssistant Superintendent, Passaic Water Company. 
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6-inch meters were being used in situations that could 
better be served by 34-inch to 2-inch meters. 

For the last ten years, during which our business has 
developed at least 62.8 per cent and the number of 
meters in use has increased by 99.9 per cent, we have not 
found it necessary to buy many meters above %-inch in 
size. The demands of a growing industrial section for 
meters of a size larger than this has been met by the 
withdrawal from service of meters which had previously 
been set larger than necessary; these being replaced by 
smaller meters or meters of a different type more suit- 
able for the particular service. 

RULE ADOPTED FOR METER SIZES. 

Our experience has led us to establish a general rule 
covering residential installation, and this rule is as 
follows: 

Up to 6 families, a 5g-inch meter, 

From 6 to 12 families, a 34-inch meter, 

From 12 to 18 families, a l1-inch meter, 

From 18 to 25 or 30 families, an 1%-inch meter. 

For commercial or industrial service, the size and type 
of meter to be used is determined after having considered 
all the information available as to probable quantity to 
be used and rate at which it will be drawn. Bearing in 
mind also, in determining the size, the psychology of 
the water user and knowing that it is easier to increase 
than to decrease the size, and that such a change would 
leave a pleaséd customer, we are careful not to get an 
oversize original installation. 

The objection of the customer to the placing of a 
meter of a smaller capacity than his judgment indicates 
necessary, is usually satisfactorily met by the assurance 
that if found necessary after trial, a larger size will be 
installed without expense to him. 

Where the service demands a large volume at times, 
with the necessity of taking care of small flows either of 
use or leakage, the compound type of meter has been 
found suitable. This condition frequently arises. For 
example, for a small-town service, where fire protection 
is of primary importance but where the ordinary range 
of draft is greater than that provided for in a Venturi 
meter of proper size, a compound meter, which has a 
current meter for the larger. demands with a positive 
measurement meter for the smaller, is the most suitable 
type. This condition is also met in many public build- 
ings where “flushometers” are installed; although for 
apartment houses and the smaller tenements where the 
installation of compound meters of comparatively large 
size would be necessary to provide for the large flow de- 
manded by flushometers, the use of flushometers is dis- 
couraged. 

We agree with Mr. Saville in his conclusion in his ex- 
cellent paper read before the New England Water Works 
Association on November 14,7 that it is more effective 
and economical to install a larger service than has here- 
tofore been the custom than to use a larger meter. Loss 
of head can be overcome more readily, more economical- 
ly, and more effectively by using a larger service than by 
the size and type of meter. 

Where a larger flow for short intervais is desired than 
can properly be provided for by the department and still 
give consideration to accurate registration and first cost 
of installation, such as filling tubs in a dyehouse (of 
which we have a great many) or providing for the de- 
mands of flushometers, the service may be secured by the 
use of tanks. This shifts the burden of the extra expense 
of installation from the water department to the cus- 
tomer, but this is justifiable, in our opinion. 

Our invariable rule is to use a meter of smaller size 
than the service to which it is attached. Installations 
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+See Municipal Journal for December 7. 
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are all made so that a meter can be changed to a dif- 
ferent size or type readily and with little expense, in 
order that changes in use or unforseen conditions may 
be taken care of easily and readily. 

The determination of the size of the service and the 
size and type of the meter to be used for any consumer 
should be with the water department. The operator of 
the department does or should know what is required 
both for proper service to the customer and for economi- 
cal and efficient service for the department. 

All meters larger than 2-inch in size are installed so 
that they can be tested in service without the interruption 
of the service, and such tests are made twice yearly. All 
smaller meters are removed for periodiéal tests, the period 
being determined by the service which the meter is ren- 
dering, or by the requirements of the State Utility Com- 
mission, which requires that all meters must be tested 
after a fixed number of years of service, or after having 
passed a certain quantity of water, depending on the size. 

In conclusion, we agree again with Mr. Saville, that 
more care is needed in the selection of meters for par- 
ticular service. The selection should be made by a man 
experienced in the supplying of water and with an ac- 
curate knowledge of the mechanical qualities of meters, 
their limitations and possibilities. 

Much money can be saved a department both in in- 
stallation and operating cost, and in securing a full regis- 
tration of all water delivered, by proper attention to de- 
tails. Then, after the selection as to size and type has 
been made, we must not be lulled into false security. 
The water meter is a machine that needs watching. The 
department has this pecularity frequently called to its 
attention by the irate consumer with the high bill, but it 
should also be warned by the unusually low bill. The 
price which must be paid for maintaining revenue is 
eternal vigilance. 

DISCUSSION 

In reply to questions, Mr. Edwards said that the com- 
pany repaired all meters, charging the consumer, how- 
ever, for repairs due to frost or hot water. One of the 
towns served by the company is 100 per cent metered, 
another 80 per cent and a third, 70 per cent. In the first, 


65 per cent of the water is accounted for. 





WATER MAIN CLEANING IN ST LOUIS. 


Methods and Results in Cleaning Fifty Miles of 
Mains—From Eighty-five to Ninety-three 
Per Cent Increase in Capacity. 

Fifty miles of mains that had been in service for 
twenty-five years or more in St. Louis, Mo., became so 
coated with deposits and filled with mud that it was 
decided by the water department that it would be advis- 
able to have them cleaned. Accordingly, in the fall of 
1917 a contract was let for cleaning approximately this 
total lengths of mains, the sizes of which ranged from 
6 inches to 20 inches. The work began shortly there- 
after and was continued during 1918. The cleaning is 
being done by the National Water Main Cleaning Co. 

An average of about 8 tons of deposits per mile of 
main was removed. The increased carrying capacity re- 
sulting is shown by the following figures from tests made 
on three mains, one 20 inches in diameter, one 12 inches 
and one 6 inches. 

The coefficient of flow for the 20-inch was 56 before 
cleaning, and 108 after cleaning, an increase of 93 per 
cent; the final coefficient being 97 per cent of that of new 
pipe. 
 *Considered as a ring of uniform thickness around the 
circumference. The probability, however, is that the greater 


part of the deposit was not so distributed, but was massed 
in the bottom of the pipe. 
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The coefficient for the 12-inch was 54 before cleaning, 
100 after cleaning—an increase of 85 per cent; the final 
coefhicient being 92 per cent of that of new pipe. 

The coefficient for the 6-inch pipe was 48 before clean- 
ing and 92 after, an increase of 92 per cent; the final co- 
efficient being 89 per cent of that of new pipe. 

In reporting on this work, William A. Foley, princi- 
pal assistant and acting engineer in charge of the Distri- 
bution Section, said: 

“Due to house-to-house inspections, before and after 
cleaning, consumers were inconvenienced but slightly 
from choked service connections. 

“The incrustation removed in the cleaning process is 
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composed of lime, silt and mud, mixed with an iron 
deposit which adheres firmly to sides of pipe. In addi- 
tion to this natural incrustation, rocks, sticks and sundry 
other articles were removed during the cleaning process. 
A fair estimate of the amount of deposit removed can be 
gained from the following: 150,500 lineal feet of various 
sizes cleaned shows an aggregate dry volume of 7,187 
cubic feet, amounting to 143 wagon loads, or a little over 
four wagon loads per mile cleaned. 

“The cleaning has been of vast benefit to the depart- 
ment in increased water volume and should be continued 
until all mains 6 to 20 inches iu diameter in service pre- 
vious to 1906 have been cleaned.” 

Some of the data concerning the cleaning done up to 
April 1, 1918, are as follows: 

20-inch mains: Total length cleaned, 28,322 ft. Tons 
of deposit removed, 91.66. Average area of cross-section 
of deposit, 13.6 sq. in. Average thickness of deposit,* .218 
inch. 

12-inch mains: Total length cleaned, 77,102 feet. Tons 
of deposit removed, 127.34. Average area of cross-sec- 
tion of deposit, 6.88 sq. in. Average thickness of deposit,” 
.186 inch. 

8-inch mains: Total length cleaned, 9,951 feet. 
of deposit removed, 8.88. Average area of cross-section 
of deposit, 3.72 sq. in. Average thickness of deposit,* 
.15 inch. 

6-inch mains: Total length cleaned, 34,956 feet. 
of deposit removed, 15.12. Average area of cross-section 
of deposit, 0.865 sq. in. Average thickness of deposit,* 
047 inch. 


COLD WEATHER AND MAINS IN 
DULUTH. 


Experiences with Freezing and Thawing of Water 
and Gas Mains—Services Thawed by Elec- 
tricity—Ground Froze Eight Feet Deep. 


Although the winter weather of 1917-1918 was the most 
severe and trying to water works superintendents of any 
for many years past in the majority of cities, in Duluth, 
Minnesota, the freezing conditions of the winter season 
of 1916-1917 was much more severe. It may therefore be 
interesting to narrate some experiences of that winter as 
it affected the operation of the distribution systems of 
the Duluth Water and Light Department. The informa- 
tion was furnished us by D. A. Reed, engineer of the 
department, and E. W. Kelley, the engineer of the de- 
partment at that time. 

The winter of 1916-1917, as experienced at Duluth, 
was unprecedentedly severe in certain features. From 
about December 8 to about March 1, noticeable thawing 
occurred on only one day. During this period the tem- 
perature did not reach the extremes that have occasion- 
ally occurred, but persistently and almost uninterrupted, 
remained below the average. Throughout this period of 
severe cold there was only an insignificant amount of 
snow. 

The combination of low temperature with lack of snow 
caused the formation of ice and the freezing of ground 
to depths before unknown to this locality. For instance, 
in one place on East Fourth street, where the soil is red 
clay and the paving asphalt, the ground was frozen to a 
depth of 8.2 feet. At another place on the West End 
Hillside the frost was about 9 feet, while on the boule- 
vard a thin layer of frozen earth was still in evidence at 
a depth of 7% feet about the middle of June. In the past, 
frost penetration rarely exceeded about 5% feet. 

It is needless to say that frost penetration to such depth 
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was a very serious matter in the operation of a water- 
plant. The effect most impressive to the public was the 
freezing of services. That there was reason for these 
troubles being prominent in the minds of patrons will be 
realized when it is understood that more than 1,000 
services were thawed by the department, while in the 
preceding winter only 33 services required this operation. 
This large number of services froze in spite of the wide- 
spread publicity given by the newspapers and department 
bulletins to warnings and advice to allow water to run 
continuously to prevent freezing. 

These warnings and advice were very generally heeded, 
too, as is evidenced by the pumping station records. The 
Lakewood records show 6.5 per cent, 5.5 per cent, 19 per 
cent, 22.5 per cent and 17 per cent increase for the months 
of January, February, March, April and May respectively, 
over the corresponding months of the previous year. 

The great depth of frost penetration resulted in its 
presence in the ground until very late. This had one 
odd effect. In May and early June, the normal load on 
the pumping stations was greatly exceeded because many 
consumers were being compelled to allow water to waste 
to prevent freezing, and at the same time a large amount 
of water was needed and used for lawn sprinkling. 

Services were thawed by electrical methods only. The 
greater part of this work was done by transformers on 
horse-drawn vehicles. These transformers drew current 
at 2,200 volts from the Duluth-Edison Electric Com- 
pany’s primaries and delivered it at 110 volts. The cur- 
rent used was sometimes as high as 500 amperes. In this 
work one secondary terminal of the transformer was at- 
tached to a faucet in the premises being served while the 
other terminal was connected to a street hydrant or to a 
taucet in a neighboring house. Ordinarily two or three 
minutes’ application of current from these transformers 
was sufficient. Unexpected difficulty was encountered 
in a few cases where several service pipes led from a 
manifold at the curb to the various premises, all being 
laid in one trench for a part of the way. In these par- 
ticular cases, it was evidently possible for the current to 
shunt around the part of the pipe that was frozen, and 
in at least one such case it was necessary to dig up and 
disconnect at the manifold before thawing could be ac- 
complished. 

Some use was made of storage batteries and of small 
transformers. The latter drew current at 110 volts from 
the house lighting circuits and delivered it at 6 volts. The 
storage batteries and small transformers were of course 
slower in getting results than were the 30 K. W. trans- 
formers, but their greater portability was a very material 
advantage. 

A gasoline engine-driven generator was ordered early in 
the winter, but was not delivered early enough to be of 
any value. 

Several mains were frozen, also. These were all 6- 
inch dead ends, where the cover was not normal. Some 
of these cases were at ravine crossings where shallow 
cover is usually compensated for by lodgement of snow; 
in other cases the main was frozen by the draft through 
a culvert crossing the main; in another, the street was a 
rock fill across a depression, and there was apparently a 
circulation of air through the mass. One of the most 
exasperating places was on Park Point. In this the street 
surface is scarcely above lake level; in fact, when the 
mains were laid, water was standing in the street. If 
mains are laid more than about two feet below water 
level they are very difficult of access for tapping or re- 
pair, and they were therefore laid at about this depth 
and consequently with about two feet of cover, at this 


place. The protection against freezing usually given by 
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submergence did not avail in this case, and the main 
froze twice within a week before January first, although 
two 34-inch “bleeders” were running wide open. Service 
had to be abandoned at this place. 

Frozen mains were thawed by the use of the large 
transformers. Arrangements were made for wasting con- 
siderable water to the sewer by consumers to prevent 
repetition of the freezing. In a few instances, sufficient 
water for this purpose was not wasted at first, and freez- 
ing occurred the second time. 

The damage done to services by freezing was consider- 
able. The department as late as August was still dis- 
covering leaks attributable to this cause. Freezing 
stretches the lead pipe walls, thus weakening them, or 
produces breaks at the wiped joints. 

There were only a few cases of damage to water mains 
by freezing, probably because it happened that there was 
some vent for the pressure generated by the expansion 
of the freezing water. Both of the above mentioned 
ireeze-ups on Park Point, however, burst several lengths 
of pipe. 

The effects of the abnormal season were not so pro- 
nounced on the reservoirs. Ice formed to great depth— 
that in the Endion reservoir, for instance, was over eight 
feet deep in places. This naturally resulted in appreciably 
diminished capacity, and in several places loosened the 
stone block paving on the embankments. 

FROZEN GAS PIPES. 

The most troublesome effects of all were met with in 
the gas distribution system. The mains are laid in the 
same trench with water mains, but are supported on 
blocking at a somewhat higher level. Throughout a 
large proportion of the system the mains were surrounded 
by frozen earth. Water entering the mains in the warmer 
portions froze upon reaching those stretches surrounded 
with frost and formed somewhat extensive plugs of solid 
ice. The entry of water was in some cases through leaky 
joints, in others through broken services, while there 
were a few cases in which the gas main was broken 
squarely off. There were found several instances of 
services being lifted bodily from the main at the top, 
stripping the threads or breaking the street ell at this 
point. In one case a sewer laid over the gas main was 
frozen below the crossing, the gas main was snapped off 
directly under the sewer, and liquid sewage escaping 
through the sewer joints flowed directly into the gas 
main, resulting in several long ice plugs, which formed 
successively in all mains leading to a large district. In 
consequence the supply to this district was entirely cut 
eff for a week, and from some parts of it for a longer 
period. 

The condensation of moisture from the gas itself was 
negligible, so far as this trouble was concerned. Over- 
land mains, including the 600-foot crossing over the 
Aerial Bridge, caused no trouble. 

There were also, of course, many cases of stoppage of 
services by frost. Stoppages in service pipe almost in- 
variably yielded to treatment by injecting wood alcohol 
and, in some cases, of a mixture of hot brine and alcohol. 

Removal of ice plugs in mains, however, was not such 
a simple matter, as these do not yield to the wood alcohol 
treatment, while injection of brine, if unsuccessful, results 
in adding ice to that already present. The street crews 
state that frozen brine is also harder to remove than 
frozen fresh water. 

Electric current will not thaw gas mains. The explana- 
tion of this is as follows: The current merely warms the 
main and thaws a thin layer of ice next the pipe. In the 
case of a water main, a hydrant or faucet is always left 
open downstream from the freeze, and the water there- 
fore begins to flow past the stoppage as soon as the least 
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opening is made, and thus thaws the remaining major 
portion of the ice plug. In a gas main, however, this 
does not take place, as the temperature of the gas is 
usually below the freezing point, and in any case its 
specific heat it too low for the gas to be effective. The 
only remedy apparent was therefore to apply live steam 
directly to the stoppage. The steam was supplied from 
portable boilers through rubber hose. In some cases 
success was attained by inserting the hose through 1%- 
inch holes tapped in the main. In others, it was neces- 
sary to remove a section of main bodily and push the 
hose against the ice face with jointed sewer rods. 

Blowing steam into the mains was not successful in 
any case. The steam hose must be pushed directly 
against the ice face and must follow it as it recedes. 

The most difficult portion of this work was the loca- 
tion of stoppages and of the points where water was 
entering. In a fairly well gridironed system this may 
well be compared with finding the proverbial needle in 
a haystack. The only available method is to dig up the 
main at what appears the most strategic point—and then 
almost invariably to guess again and make another ex- 
cavation. When it is taken into consideration that it 
required from 24 to 36 hours of continuous labor to reach 
the main, it can be faintly understood how slow a process 
is the restoration of service, even though from three to 
six crews are working night and day, as was the case in 
this instance. 


CONCRETING IN COLD WEATHER. 


The following suggestions for carrying on concrete 
construction in cold weather are abstracted from a 
pamphlet issued by the Portland Cement Association 
under the above title. 

Concrete work done when the average temperature is 
below a certain point may cost a little more than the 
same kind cf work done under the usual summer condi- 
tions. On the general run of contracting, this cost 
seldom runs more than 10 per cent above that of work 
done in warm weather and frequently not more than 6 
per cent—sometimes even less. Part of this extra ex- 
pense comes from applying necessary protective meas- 
ures, and part results from the lower efficiency of work- 
men through exposure to the cold. Some of the increased 
cost may be due to the added time necessary for the 
concrete to harden, which prevents such speedy progress 
of the work as would be possible in warm weather. 

Heat hastens the hardening of concrete; cold delays 
it. The effect of cold becomes noticeable in this respect 
when temperatures are below 50 degrees Fahrenheit, and 
becomes more marked with the lower temperatures. 

The general opinion is that freezing will not injure 
concrete that has first had an opportunity to harden 
for at least 48 hours under favorable conditions. If, 
before early hardening has taken place, concrete is al- 
lowed to freeze and thaw at short intervals, it will be 
damaged. As a rule, concrete will not show any serious 
effects from having once been frozen if, after it thaws 
out, it is not again frozen until early hardening is com- 
plete. But it is far better to protect the concrete for 
two or even four or five days. 

Mixing water should be heated to and kept at about 
150 degrees. This is generally done by discharging steam 
into it, or by heating it in tanks or kettles over a fire, 
or by letting it flow through coils of pipe similar to a 
steam radiator supported horizontal over a fire. 

Sand, pebbles or broken stone are generally heated by 
piling them above and around an old smokestack, iron 
culvert pipe or old steam boiler; or on a sheet-iron plate 
supported above the ground by bricks or stones; a fire 
being built under the plate or inside the cylinder. The 
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stone or sand should be turned over at intervals to insure 
that all parts of the mass are plated. Generally they 
should not be heated above 150 degrees, as great heat may 
disintegrate the material. 

Use of salt in the water is not recommended. It 
merely lowers the freezing point of the water somewhat; 
it more than 10 per cent is used it is likely to weaken the 
concrete; it delays the setting, may corrode reinforcing 
steel and cause efflorescence on the surface of the con- 
crete. 

Protection of concrete device for 
keeping motionless air in contact with it, such as canvas 
supported above a horizontal surface by beams or slats 
straw, sawdust, ex- 


consists of some 


or suspended near a vertical surface; 
celsior or other loose material laid on a surface and pre- 
ferably covered with canvas; or a board or canvas struc- 
ture built over and around it. 
manders, steam pipes, or steam 
covers may be necessary. 

In highway work, concrete should not be placed on a 
Methods to be in combating 


the injurious effects of cold weather may be 


In very cold weather sala- 


discharged under the 


frozen subgrade. followed 
grouped 


under the following headings: 


(a) Application of artificial heat to materials or finished 
work, and means of preventing the dissipation of heat 


(Heating 


by steam 


developed during the setting of the cement. 
of water or aggregates; heating tresh concrete 
lines; the use of covering, etc.) 
(b) Use of chemical compounds which will lower freez 
ing point of mixing water, or hasten setting of the cement. 
Special care must be taken to avoid the use of lumps 
Thi i called to 


of frozen aggregate. his is generally atten 


tion in the specifications. On account of the frequent 


not al 


moving of equipment, heating of aggregates is 
ways practicable in road work, although this can be done 
in other kinds of concrete construction. 

i a 
be treated by 
into the piles. This heating will 
covering the piles with canvas. 

\ general summary of the suggestions follows 

During the first few days following the placing of 
comparativels 


source of steam supply is available, aggregate may 


inserting steam pipes carrying live steam 
} 


pe ereatly facilitated by 


D> 


con 
crete, ,alternate freezing and thawing at 
short intervals will damage it. 

Protecting; the concrete against possibility of freezing 
is best, even though concrete which freezes before early 
hardening has been completed may not be permanently 
injured, if after thawing out it is not again exposed to 
freezing until hardened. 

It is 
that « 
work is exposed to freezing temperatures. 

(1) 
free from frost or lumps of frozen materials. 

(2) If 


they must be thawed out before using. 


the con 


to so mix, place and protect 
complete before the 
To do this: 


used 


necessary 


crete arly hardening will be 


Sand and pebbles or broken stone must be 


lumps 


these materials contain frost or frozen 


(3) As cement forms but a relatively small bulk of the 
materials in any batch cf concrete, it need not be heated. 

Although common salt to mixing water will 
prevent freezing of fresh concrete until it has time to 
harden, there is a limit to the quantity of salt which may 
be added if the final strength of the concrete is not to be 


adding 


affected. Salt simply lowers the freezing point of the 
mixing water; it does not supply what is most needed— 
heat and warmth. It delays, instead of hastens, the 


hardening of the concrete. 

Sand and pebbles or broken stone and mixing water 
must be heated so that the concrete when placed shall 
have a temperature of from 75 to 80 degrees. 

Some. sands are injured by too much heat. The same 
applies to certain varieties of pebbles and broken stone. 
A temperature not exceeding 150 degrees Fahrenheit will 
generally prove most satisfactory. 
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Place concrete immediately after mixing so that none 
of the heat will be lost before placing in the forms. 

Warm metal forms and reinforcing before placing con- 
crete. Be careful to remove ice and snow and frozen 
concrete remaining on the forms from preceding work. 
Forms can be warmed by turning a jet of steam against 
them or by wetting with hot water. 

Even though materials have been heated and the con- 
crete placed immediately after mixing, it will lose much 
of its heat if not protected from low temperatures, at 
once. 

Protect the concrete immediately after placing. Can- 
vas covering, sheathing, housing-in the work, or hay or 
straw properly applied will furnish the required protec- 
tion for different jobs. In addition to these means, small 
oil or coke-burning stoves or salamanders may be used 
in enclosed structures. Guard against dry heat. 

Temperatures which may not be low enough to freeze 
the concrete may, nevertheless, delay its hardening for a 


considerable time. Do not expect concrete placed when 
the temperature is low and remains low for some time 
afterward to be safe for use as soon as though placed 
during warmer weather. 

[f concreting is unavoidably delayed or interrupted, the 


vork should be covered until concreting is agaln begun. 


Cover and protect any section of the work as soon as 
. lete — “nid 74 7 -Antinie hj - 
completed. In severe cold weather, continue this pro- 
tection for at least five days. 
. 1 
from the concrete work 


Forms must not be removed 


LOO eary. Phis ; pplies to any concret¢ worl cardle ss 
of season, but is particularly important with work done 
during cold weather. 

I'rozen concrete sometimes very clesely resembles con- 
ete that has thoroughly hardened. When frozen con 
crete is struck with a hammer it will often ring like 
properly hardened concrete. Be fore remo, ing forms exX- 
mine the work carefully to see whether it has hardened 
er simply trozen. To determine this, remove one board 
rom some section of a form, pour hot water on the con- 


crete or turn the flame of a plumber’s blow torch or a 


jet of steam under pressure against the concrete. If th 
concrete is frozen, the heat will soften it by thawing 


vater contained in it. 


GARBAGE DISPOSAL IN NEW YORK. 


Comments have been received on that portion of the 


report ot the Pittsburgh committee that was given in our 
l4 referring to conditions and experi- 
L. Tribus, of the firm of 


Decembe r 
New York City, Lewis 
& Massa, 


cerning that section of the report: 


issue of 
ences in 
ribus making the following statements con- 
vas to gain nothing from the payments 
Metropolitan By-Products Co., but the 
to the non mandatory pension fund ot 


Man- 


Phe city treasury 
to be made by the 
were to go 
the Street Cleaning Department of the boroughs of 
hattan, Bronx and Richmond. 

\t no time he Cobwell plant as built, and in many 
ways an excellent one, able to handle the garbage received 
for disposal; in fact not over 50 per cent not to lack 


monevs 


was t 


due, 


of labor, but to over optimism as to chemical and 
mechanical capacity. 

The company went into hands of receivers: the State 
Department of Health declared after very lengthy and 


and hearings, its operations to be 
ictually and potentially a nuisance. The New York City 
Department of Health also gave large attention to the 
matter, and in turn declared operations to be an unqualified 
nuisance and in violation of contract, and forthwith closed 
the plant absolutely. 

The United States Government had been appealed to, for 
purpose of keeping the works in operation, even against 
the good health and comfort of 100,000 Staten Island resi- 
dents, but absolutely declined to step in. Garbage disposal 


thorough investigations 


in these three boroughs is still chaotic. Staten Island 
(Richmond borough) has continued to handle its own 
garbage and wastes successfully by incineration, and 


Queens borough in part. 
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PUBLIC OWNERSHIP, PUBLIC CONTROL, OR 
WHAT? 


Relations between nations are not the only ones that 


seem certain to be changed as result of the world war. 


Most peopl expect to see those between labor and capital 


undergo a more or less radical changes . with labor having 
voice in the control of industry and receiving a greater 
share of the profits. 
Not so much popular attention, however, has beet 


1 


adrawn 


tions between public service corporations and the public 


to the changes that seem impending in the rela- 


as represented by city, state and federal governments. 
[The increase of street railway fares and gas and electric 
lighting rates in numerous localities, and the assertion in 
some states and denial in others by the public service 
commissions of their power to alter rates fixed by fran- 
chise or by city authorities under the terms of franchises, 
are both causes and symptoms of the changes that seem 
to be impending. 

The the 
increased rates and, in many cases, to the poorer service 


The companies com- 


users, on one hand, are objecting to the 


experienced during the 
plain that, unless they can increase their incomes, financial 


past year. | 
ruin is certain; and even where they have been permitted 
to increase rates, they claim in many cases that reduction 
in volume of business resulting from increased rates pre- 
vents their profiting sufficiently to avert bankruptcy. 
Then, too, labor is being supported by federal and state 
boards in its demands for higher wages, or where not so 
supported is otherwise making itself a thorn in the flesh 
for the companies. 

Altogether, to many of the managers and officials of 
public service enterprises the future has by no means a 
rosy look: and, as stated in these columns a few weeks 
ago, many of them favor turning such enterprises over 
to the public. 

There is the other side, of course—a side which chiefly 
is responsible for the failure of the public to entertain 
much sympathy for the companies. In few if any cases 


can it be said that the income will not meet operating 
expenses, but the deficiency is in the ability to pay interest 
on bonds and dividends on preferred and common stock; 
and the public have good reason for suspecting that in 
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many if not the majority of cases a large part of the stock 
is water, or that stocks and bonds represent purchase of 
competing lines or other property that is unnecessary 
for the service rendered. 

from certain. It is even un- 
certain what solution would be best for the companies, 
what best for the public, or what best for all concerned. 
Shall the public take over the lines? Many cities contem- 
plate doing so and one state has recently passed a law 


The final outcome is far 


authorizing two or more cities to combine in the owner- 
ship and operation of interurban street railways. 

Or shall the cities and states refrain from public owner- 
ship, but exert more comprehensive control of the private 


owners? This is now more generally favored by the 
public (where the public service commissions are not 
belreved to have come under the control ot the corpora- 
tions), but a point has apparently been reached where a 


change must be made, if not in the fundamental principles 
such 


of control at least in the manner of applying 


principles. 

[he vital necessity is to keep the utilities operating and 
to secure high grade of service to the public. If or 
where it is really the case that such service can not be 


then conditions must be 


gviven under existing conditions, 
changed in some way. What form such change shall take 


in each case is one of the most important questions to be 


solved by our city and state administrators during the 


next year or two of post-war reconstruction. 


OUR DUTY TO THE RETURNING SOLDIERS— 
AND OURSELVES. 


lhe war has wrought tremendous and far-reaching 
changes in American character and American thought. 
It has been a great awakener to duty; not alone to the 
vreat outstanding duties of raising billions for the Allies, 


of creating an army out of nothing, of depriving ourselves 
ot food so that Europe might not starve. These were big 
duties, unselfishly performed. 

With the coming of peace there has come, too, a real- 
ization of the smaller, but none the less important, duties 
One of the greatest of these is being 
United States Public Health Service, 
and backed up by the Secretary of the Treasury, the Sec- 
retaries of War and the Navy. It is the duty of clearing 


the nation 


owe ourselves. 


we 


pointed out by the 


from vice diseases, which war demonstrated 
to us all were the prime causes of inefficiency within the 
nation, 

Before the war it would hardly have been possible for 
the newspapers to discuss such a theme as venereal dis- 
the that such a 
subject was shocking, immodest, disgusting, not fit to be 
The has that the 
extent to which these venereal diseases were menacing 
the nation has allowed them to thrive and multiply until, 


ease: narrow, short-sighted view was 


discussed. result been ignorance of 


when, for the first time in our history, millions of our 
young men were forced to submit to expert medical ex- 
the infected 
with one or the other of these diseases was appalling. 

Of the first million, 30,000 had a venereal disease, when 
they reported from camp. The states 
varied from 0.59 per cent of the boys from Oregon to 
8.90 cent of those Florida. It was estimated 
that five-sixths of all the venereal disease in the army was 
brought there from civil life. 

Such revelations as this add terrific poignancy to Presi- 
dent Wilson’s grave note of warning: 

“Tt is not an army we have to make fit; it is a nation.’ 

To know the truth about communicable diseases is to 
be able to guard against them; to lessen them; to con- 
trol them. That has proved to be true of tuberculosis, 


amination, percentage of men found to be 


percentage by 


per from 


’ 
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‘of measles, of smallpox; of all the communicable diseases. 

So we must all come to realize that the venereal dis- 
eases are highly communicable. They are primarily dis- 
eases of vice, spread mainly through prostitution, but they 
are also communicable by innocent means. 

The United States Public Health Service, under Sur- 
geon General Rupert Biue, is making a nation-wide fight 
for the cleanliness of American communities. Prostitu- 
tion is being suppressed; laws requiring the reporting of 
venereal diseases, just as other communicable diseases 
are reported, are being passed by many states. Clinics 
for the skilled treatment of venereal diseases are being 
established. 

In this work, which has for its object a clean America, 
every citizen must help in his single strength. The false 
modesty which has prevented a free discussion of this 
menace to the nation must be brushed aside, so that 
everyone may know and realize the danger to be fought 
against. 

Never again can we as individual citizens be content 
with an attitude of indifference toward such a subject as 
this. The war has opened our eyes; we must keep them 
open until the danger is past. 


WATERWORKS OPERATION: RESER- 
VOIR MAINTENANCE 


Investigating Leakage from Reservoirs—Causes of 
Leakage—Locating Leaks—Stopping Leaks 
by Use of Cement, Asphalt, Ciay, Etc. 


\Water may be lost from a reservoir through both 
evaporation and leakage. This loss is objectionable in 
that it diminishes the amount of water available; but 
leakage may be a serious matter in that it may increase 
and result in the final destruction of or serious damage 
to the reservoir. A certain amount of evaporation is 
unavoidable except by completeiy roofing over a reser- 
voir, and this is financially practicable for small reser- 
voirs only. There are few if any reservoirs from which 
there is not at least a small amount of loss by leakage 
or seepage, and in some cases this loss through the floor 
or containing basin of the reservoir is very considerable. 

INVESTIGATING LEAKAGE. 

The existence of an appreciable amount of leakage is 
venerally learned in one of two ways, either by observ- 
ing the escape of the water from the ground outside of 
the reservoir or below the dam, or by noting that the 
surface of the water, with all outlets closed perfectly 
tight, falls more rapidly than can be accounted for by 
evaporation. Every superintendent should use both of 
these methods to determine whether any leakage exists, 
especially during the first year or two after a reservoir 
is put into service. Reservoirs have been known to 
suffer considerable damage from leakage several years 
after they were constructed, but it is believed that a 
certain amount of leakage existed from the beginning, 
and gradually increased until the final catastrophe. 

For studying the falling of the water surface, it is 
necessary to choose a time, if such can be found, when 
it will be possible to entirely close the inlet and outlet 
valves during a period of at least 24 hours. If the reser- 
voir is a distributing reservoir, it may be possible to keep 
up the pressure by operating the pumps continuously; 
or to by-pass the reservoir if the supply comes by gravity 
from a higher source, using a pressure regulator to pre- 
vent too high pressure in the distribution system, if 
this should be neccessary. If this is not practicable, a 
meter capable of measuring the entire consumption of 
the city should be placed on the outlet of the reservoir. 
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It should be tested for precision just before such use, 
and even then there is a possibility of an error of one 
or two per cent. By making the investigation for leakage 
during the winter time, when the surface of the reservoir 
is entirely covered with ice, the factor of evaporation 
may be practically eliminated. 


With the outlet and inlet valves closed tight (they 
should be carefully examined to determine that no water 
passes through them), falling of the reservoir surtace 
should be noted carefully by use of a hook gauge, which 
may be located in the gate house or other convenient 
point. In the case especially of a large reservoir, the 
investigation may be complicated by the entrance into the 
reservoir of the discharge from springs either above 
or below the water surface. The existence of such 
springs is generally known to the observant superin- 
tendent; the presence of those below the surface, except 
where the water is quite deep, being generally indicated 
when ice first forms in winter by the failure of the ice 
to freeze immediately above such submerged springs as 
quickly as it does at other points in the vicinity. \When 
the reservoir continues to discharge through a meter on 
the outlet line, the difference between the measured dis- 
charge and the amount that has left the reservoir as 
calculated from the fall in reservoir surface, is loss by 
leakage and evaporation. 

For determining the amount of loss by evaporation, 
an evaporation pan is believed to be the most reliable 
appliance to use. This consists of a box of wood lined 
with tin or other metal to make it waterproof, which is 
anchored to float near the middle of the reservoir, and 
which is filled with water until it settles as deep as may 
be without the risk of water being splashed into it trom 
outside. Either a small hook gauge or a flat scale grad- 
uated to sixteenths of an inch or finer, set at an angle 
of say 30° with the horizontal, is attached inside the pan 
for reading the amount by which the surface falls due 
to evaporation. It is believed that the amount of evap- 
oration from such a pan is practically the same as that 
from the reservoir in which it floats. 

Even more definite information concerning leakage 
can often be obtained by careful inspection of the vicinity 
around or below the reservoir (embracing all points 
lower than the surface of the water in the reservoir), for 
the emergence of water that is escaping from the reser- 
voir. This is especially important in that such springs 
indicate either large amounts of leakage or leakage con- 
centrated in definite channels, either of which is much 
more threatening to the safety of the dam than a general 
seepage and exuding of the water. While the reservoir 
is being filled for the first time (which filling should be 
done slowly, occupying several days for a small reservoir 
and several weeks for a large one), careful inspection 
should be made of all points where leakage of the reser- 
voir water could possibly have an outlet; and at the first 
appearance of leakage investigation should be made, the 
inflow of water being stopped temporarily if conditions 
appear to be serious. 

On the appearance of such leakage, careful inspection 
should be made to determine some of the conditions 
under which it is taking place. A small basin should be 
dug around the leakage outlet (or built around it if it 
should be of rock) in which the escaping water may 
collect to sufficient depth to permit obtaining samples 
without stirring up deposits in the bottom. After the 
flow into and out of this small basin has become estab- 
lished, it should be noted whether the water as it emerges 
carries any suspended matter, and the nature of this 
matter should be determined by carefully collecting a 
sample in a large size test-tube, a clear glass, etc. If 
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the water runs perfectly clear, there is apparently no 
removal of earthy matter by the escaping water, and the 
leak is not enlarging. It is possible that the water is 
dissolving lime from limestone formation under the dam 
or in its masonry, or dissolving mortar in the masonry, 
and this can generally be determined by a careful com- 
parison of the chemical analyses of the escaping water 
and of that in the reservoir. 

A careful investigation should have been made of the 
land below the reservoir to note the existence of springs 
prior to the filling of the reservoir, and the chemical 
composition of the water from any such springs should 
be determined, as well as the quantity of discharge. If 
the quantity or quality of the water discharged by such 
springs after filling the reservoir differs from that prior 
to such filling, the reason should be investigated. 

All springs or leakage outlets should be watched care- 
fully and observation made of them at frequent intervals 
for several months after the reservoir is put into service. 
If the quantity does not increase and there is no indica- 
tion of the 
matter, the desirability of finding and stopping the leak- 
age would seem to rest chiefly upon the advantages of 


removal of either earthy matter or mineral 


conserving the supply. 

The escaping water may travel through crevices in the 
rock lying under the dam or at its ends, or through 
joints in the masonry in case of a masonry dam, or by 
seepage through an earthen embankment, or by seepage 
under such embankment through the natural soil. Which 
it is in any given case can generally be determined quite 
readily by the known conditions as to geological condi- 
dam. 


tions and the construction and nature of the 


LOCATING LEAKS 


The stopping of leakage is generally a most difficult 
matter, and the exact method to be employed will differ 
in almost case. There are certain general prin- 
ciples, however, which and certain 
details of procedure that may be of service. 


every 
can be suggested 

[t is first necessary to locate the point at which the 
water escapes from the (There is probably 
no conceivable condition under which reservoir leakage 
can be stopped at its lower or outlet end.) Since the 
point of escape of the water is always beneath the water 
of the reservoir, the escape of the water cannot be ob- 
served directly except possibly by diver. In 
the case of a masonry dam, the leakage will generally be 
either in one of a number of faulty joints or cracks that 


reservoir. 


use of a 


may appear in the back, or through a large number of 
joints that are more or less porous and show no visible 
cracks. In the case of a concrete dam it may be through 
the concrete generally. It is practicable at comparatively 
small expense to render exposed masonry surfaces water- 
tight, and it will generally be cheaper and more satisfac- 
tory to waterproof all suspected places than to endeavor 
to locate the exact fault. If the leakage is 
found escaping under or below the toe of the dam, it 
probably is taking place through the rock or other 
material on which the dam The exact point of 
escape, in such case, can sometimes be determined by 
spreading a thin layer of clay or other fine-grain soil 
over the exposed rock at the bottom of the reservoir, 
then filling the reservoir very slowly so as not to disturb 
this layer (or the layer may be formed without emptying 
the reservoir, by throwing earth into it from boats); then 
drawing the water down until it stands only two or 
three feet deep over the suspected rock bottom, and 
when it is clear, looking for indications in the thin clay 
cover of leakage into the rock, which leakage will have 
carried with it the clay immediately above and around 
the opening. 


areas at 


rests. 
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If the bottom of the reservoir is covered with gravel 
or sand, or other porous material, the probability is that 
seepage takes place through large areas of this material 
and the location of such areas is extremely difficult unless 
the leakage is large. 

Where there is a considerable amount of leakage con- 
centrated at one or more points, these may sometimes 
be located by the following method: A long tube, such 
as a rain-water leader or fire hose, of a length a little 
less than the depth of the water, is provided at top with 
a funnei and is attached to the side of a large boat or 
scow which is used to clay or similar fine-grain 
material. The 
area and clay is meantime shoveled into the funnel and 
\n observer 


carry 
scow is moved slowly over the suspected 
discharged at the bottom of the reservoir. 
iollows behind the scow and examines the bottom, using 

water telescope if necessary (this is a tube the lower 
end of which is kept below the surface of the water and 
the upper end closed except for a small opening through 
which the the tube eliminating the re- 
flected light which interferes with looking into the water). 


observer looks, 


\t any point where water is escaping in any volume, the 


fine clay will be carried with it and the water will clear 


itself much more rapidly than at points where such 
clearing must depend upon the natural sedimentation of 


the clay. Any appreciable leakage through crevices in 
the more or less vertical faces of the rock around the 
sides of the reservoir can frequently be located in the 
same way. 

While clay is being applied in the manner just de- 


scribed, inspection should be-continued of the outlets 
of the leakage, if such are known, and the exact time of 
appearance of inatter in the 
should be made known, since it indicates that the clay 
deposited has passed under or through the dam. Allow- 


for the length of time probably re- 


suspended leakage water 


ance being made 
quired for water to pass under or through the dam, it is 
probable that the leakage is occurring at the point where 
clay was being discharged at such interval of time prior 
to the of sediment in the outflow. This sug- 
gests another method of locating leakage, namely that 
at points near the bot- 


appearance 


of discharging through a tube, 
tom oi the reservoir or the back of the dam, water highly 
colored with aniline dyes, and noting the time of appear- 
ance of such color in the water escaping below the dam. 


STOPPING LEAKAGE 


For stopping leakage in masonry or through seamy or 
porous rock, reliance should never be placed upon clay 
in any form. The writer knows numerous 


where carefully planned efforts have been made to use 


instances 


clay for this purpose, but has yet to learn of one that 


was successful. 


If the crack or opening is at all large, it should be 
filled with Portland cement mortar. After the mortar 


has set it may then be made more water-tight by washing 
it with cement and water of creamy consistency, the 
mortar and surrounding rock first being thoroughly wet. 
After this wash has dried and the cement set, it should 
be wet again and a wash of cream of cement 
applied. This treatment over the entire wetted face of 
a masonry dam, especially a concrete dam, will generally 
add to its tightness. In fact, if well done, it will gener- 
ally make any masonry dam as nearly tight as a dam can 
be; except that temperature expansion and contraction 
may open up cracks in the face. 

Where temperature cracks occur, greater tightness can 
generally be obtained by covering the entire surface with 
a layer of asphalt made liquid by heat, applied when 
the masonry itself is warm, either by carrying on the 
work only after several hours of summer sunshine have 


second 
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warmed it, or after it has been heated by the application 
of a blow-torch or some similar contrivance. In using 
a blow-torch, however, care must be taken not to over- 
heat the rock so as to cause it to flake off or otherwise 
disintegrate at the surface. (Such treatment of a reser- 
voir wall in St. Louis with three coats of asphalt was 
done by contract at a cost of 3.74 cents per square foot.) 
Where the cracks through which leakage occurs are 
in the rock in the sides or bottom of the reservoir, there 
can be no expansion or contraction, and the use of 
mortar and cement wash will generally be effective. 

Water escaping through an embankment may pass as a 
general seepage, or it may be concentrated in one or 
more channels. In the latter case the leakage is gener- 
ally due to the existence of sticks or other foreign mat- 
ters in the soil, to holes bored by muskrats, crayfish or 
other water animals; or the channel may follow the 
outside of a pipe or other body that extends contin- 
uously through the embankment. Most earth dams have 
been constructed with a core wall calculated to prevent 
water escaping through the dam, even though it may 
enter the upper face of it, and such wall will generally 
serve to limit the burrowing of animals. 


Where there is no core wall, and there is general seep- 


age, it may be necessary to line the entire upper face 
of the dam with some waterproofing material. Clay 


puddle may be used for this purpose, but preference in 
recent years has been for concrete. With a thoroughly 
compacted or settled bank, the face being dressed down 
from which all soil that is water- 
four-inch 


to a uniform surface 


soaken or otherwise soft has been removed, a 


thickness of concrete will generally sufhce for a water- 
proof lining. It is not necessary to describe the construc 
tion of such lining, except to say that all the precautions 
necessary for securing waterproof concrete should be 
taken; that the concrete 
tom by a sufficiently strong toe wall or other structure 
and that in 


should be anchored at the bot 
to prevent its sliding down the bank; most 
cases it is desirable to use expansion joints running al 
intervals up the slope, but horizontal joints are not neces- 


sary. 
Where the seepage occurs generally over a porous 
bottom, the remedy is much more difficult. If the area 


is small, concrete is probably the best remedy; but for 
large areas it would possibly be impracticably expensive. 
Clay or other fine-grain soil may be used for preventing 
seepage. This can frequently be applied by casting it at 
a-uniform rate from a scow drawn slowly back and forth 
It may require two, three or more 
applications to secure tightness in this way. If the first 
stops the 


across the reservoir. 


seepage 


there 


application, for instance, practically 


over two-thirds of the area, small areas here and 
not receiving sufficient clay, the rate of seepage through 
these small areas will become greater, and on the second 
application of clay there will be slight currents which will 


to the desired points rather than 


tend to draw the clay 
permit it to settle over areas already sufficiently covered. 
This method is expensive for a large reservoir, and, in- 
stead, it may be possible to secure the result by casting 
or sluicing clay or other fine earth into the stream or 
streams feeding the reservoir, especially if this is done 
when water is flowing over the dam or the waste weir so 
that there is a current entirely across the reservoir to 
carry the clay to all parts of it. It is difficult, however, to 
secure a general distribution of the clay by this method. 

Where the bottom of the reservoir is not already of 
material at least as fine as rather fine sand, this method 
will probably prove disappointing, since the clay will be 
carried into and through the pores of the soil. In such 
case it may be desirable to build up a bed for retaining 
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the clay, sand being perhaps the best material to use 
ior this purpose. The sand should be spread over the 
entire area with a minimum thickness of at least an 
eighth of an inch, and the clay may then be applied as 
before described. In fact, if the water natugally carries 
clay after rain storms, the application of the sand alone 
may be sufficient, the clay naturally provided by storm 
run-offs in time filling up the pores in the sand layer. 

In Gne case ot a large reservoir, a large part of the 
bottom of which was of quite porous material, it was 
proposed to cover such material with a thin layer of 
sheet asphalt mixture, laid and rolled as is done in pav- 
ing highways. This would probably require a more or 
less rough grading so as to remove bumps and hollows, 
and rolling with a heavy roller so as to furnish a stable 
support for the asphalt lining. So far this 
method of preventing leakage has never been carried out. 

Where it is impracticable to adopt any method for 
impervious, the 
amount of water escaping may be greatly diminished and 


as we know 


making the bottom of the reservoir 
danger of rupture eliminated by filling above the dam so 
flat slope, thus increasing the dis- 
at the greater depths 
This may 


as to give it a long, 
tance through which the water 
must travel in order to escape below the dam. 
or may not be more expensive than methods described 
above, depending upon local conditions. It may be pos- 
sible to supply the earth backing by hydraulicking the 
earth into the reservoir from the higher lands at the end 
of the dam. 

\nother method of preventing seepage through the 
ground under the dam is by means of a cut-off wall of 
sheet piling, concrete or clay puddle. If there is 
within ten or fifteen below the reservoir bottom, a 
concrete all built on such rock and thoreughly bonded 
If there is clay or other 


rock 


feet 


to it will prevent such seepage. 
impervious material within thirty or forty feet depth, a 
cut-off wall of tongued-and-grooved sheet piling driven 
into will serve the purpose. 
In any case, the cut-off wall should be placed close to the 
upper toe of the dam and the of the dam below 
the cut-off wall made impervious by the use of clay or 


such impervious stratum 


face 


concrete as described above. 

In general, it may be said that enly cement or washes 
of asphalt, alum or other special waterproofing materials 
with masonry or Clay 
can be used for waterproofing soil, but only when applied 


can be used in connection rock. 


to that whose pores are very fine. Where the soil is 
gravelly or composed of coarse grains of any nature, clay 
is worthless. In such cases a mixture of clay and sand 
also is of little permanent value; sand alone is much 


better for use than clay, for although it may not make 
removed by the 
is likely to give 


so tight a dam, it is less likely to be 
water. The only plan that 
permanent results with very porous soil is to apply over 


the gravel or over the coarse-grain material a fine gravel 


escaping 


or coarse sand that cannot be carried into the interstices 
of the coarser material: then, on top of this, place a layer 
of finer material which cannot pass through the inter- 
stices of that last applied, and so on, finally applying a 
laver of fine sand. If all thoroughly rolled or 
otherwise compacted (it may be applied to advantage 
two of water in the reservoir, 


thus securing both a natural segregation of particle and 


this is 


while there is a foot or 


‘“water-tamping” which results in a compact mass), clay 

may then be applied to complete the waterproofing; or, 

as suggested above, it may be left to nature to supply 

the fine material during successful freshets unless the 

stream suppiying the reservoir remains clear at all times. 
(To be continued) 
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Oregon’s Proposed Highway Expenditures—Denver’s City-Owned Waterworks—Complete Metering for Newport, R. L— 
Ontario Hydro-Electric Commission—New York Has Aerial Police Force—U. S. Helps in Cleaning Up Vice— 
Capital Issues Committee Suspends Work—“Single Tax” Defeated in California—Buffalo to Decide 
Again on Higher Fares—Senate Refuses Aid for Hudson Tunnel—Government Housing 
Work to Stop—Bad Housing in Philadelphia. 


ROADS AND PAVEMENTS 


City Must Pay for Streets Without Special Benefit. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—The city must pay for paving streets 
where it is shown the improvement is for the general good 
and no special benefit is derived by the owners of abut 
ting property, according to a decision filed by Judge Wes- 
sel in the Common Pleas Court. The case was that of the 
city, to the use of the McNichol Paving and Construction 
Company, against two owners of large tracts of farm 
land, which were included in the several ordinances of 
councils and the contracts between the city and the dif- 
ferent railroads providing for the port development, aboli- 
tion of grade crossings and the general improvements in 
South Philadelphia. In this particular case the city and 
railroads must assume the expense of paving this newly 
opened section. The city had filed liens against the land 
owned by the defendants tor work and material furnished 
in paving the streets through the land, amounting in the 
aggregate to $3,453.06. In resisting payment it was con 





tended the work was a public improvement for the good 
of the general public and there was no special benefit to 
the properties. Judge Wessel upholds this contention and 
Says, 1n part: 

In the present case an examination of the facts, in which 
the per-foot frontage rule is based, discloses at once the want 
of analogy between large farms with single occupants or 
owners, or wild or untenanted land in the country, and the 
small lots of a crowded street in a populous town. The legis- 
lature, therefore, made a mistake in fixing such a burden upon 
the lands along the route of this avenue. It is, in fact, nothing 
more than a law to coerce certain land owners to pay for a 
public improvement in which their interest is no greater, and 
as to some of them not so great, as that of many others who 
pay nothing; and it offends against the clear intent and spirit 
of the bill of rights We, therefore, conclude that if the 
defendants can satisfy the jury that the paving was merely a 
mart of a general plan of improvement for the public good 
and resulted in no special benefit to the defendants’ property, 
they should not be made to pay any part of the amount 
nvolved in this lien This renders unnecessary the consider- 
ation, at this time, of the second question raised by the 
affidavit of defense. The rule for judgment for want of a 
sufficient affidavit of defense is discharged. 


Road Renamed for Pershing. 

Jefferson City, Mo—In order to show its pride in the 
fact that General John J. Pershing is a Missourian, the 
section of the “Pike’s Peak—Ocean-to-Ocean Highway” 
passing through the state has been rechristened “Persh 
ing’s Transport Route.” The road passes by the old Persh- 
ing home at Laclede, Mo. Both as a “reconstruction 
measure, to furnish jobs for returning Missouri soldiers 
who may want them, and as a state memorial to the com- 
mander of the American forces in-France, plans are under 
way for the early hard surfacing and reconstruction of this 


highway. 


To Spend $3,525,200 for Oregon Roads. 

Salem, Ore——Highway construction calling for an ex 
penditure totaling $3,525,200 is contemplated in the annual 
road program adopted by the state highway commission, 
ind it is estimated that it will furnish employment to more 
than three thousand men this vear. Contracts will prob- 
ably be awarded for several of the projects at the January 
neeting of the commission, but the bulk of them will be 
awarded later in the year. The funds for the construction 


of the projects embraced in the program will come trom 


the $6,000,000 hard-surfacing fund, the quarter mill tax 
fund and the automobile fund. Approximately $2,790,200 


will come from the first named fund, it is estimated, and 
the remainder, $735,000, from the other two. Projects to 
be constructed with funds from the federal forest and 
post road funds are not included in the program. Plans 
for the expenditure of this money will be formulated in 
the near future by the commission. The Aurora-Salem 
project will be built with such funds, and the commission 
has decided to commence construction work upon it as 
soon as the weather will permit. The highway engineer 


has been instructed to immediately advertise for bids for 
the construction of the Hood River-Mosier section of the 
Columbia river highway, and the contract for it will no 
doubt be awarded at the next meeting of the commission. 
fully one vear will be required to build this link, and it 
will provide employment for several hundred men. 








WATER SUPPLY 





City Increases Water Rates. 

Middletown, O.—The city commission has passed an 
ordinance increasing the water rates. The new rates will 
be as follows: $1.35 per cubic foot for from 1,000 to 5,000; 
$1.10 per cubic foot for from 5,000 to 10,000; 70c per cubic 
foot tor all over 10,000 cubic feet. A discount of 10 per cent 
will be allowed for all bills paid before the 20th of the 
month. The water works records show the consumers 
may be divided as follows: Those using 1,000 cubic feet, 
1,406; 2,000 cubic feet, 624; 3,000 cubic feet, 377; 4,000 cubic 
feet, 184; 5,000 cubic feet, 82; 6,000 cubic feet, 63; 7,000 cubic 
feet, 39; 8000 cubic feet, 32; 9,000 cubic feet, 13, and over 
10,000 cubic feet, 159. During the last quarter, under the 
old rates, receipts amounted to $34,239, while under the new 
rate ior this same period the receipts would have amounted 
to $48,231, an increase of $13,992 


Denver’s Waterworks Under City Ownership. 

Denver, Colo.—The city has now been in actual posses- 
sion of its municipal water plant for two months, the for- 
mal transfer having taken place on November 1. The total 
amount paid for the plant was $13,922,836.60, or $47,163.40 
less than the amount voted by the people. From Novem- 
ber 1 to November 16, the water commission took in $168,- 
633.52 on the first half of water rents for the ensuing year. 
Several important changes have occurred in connection 
with the plant since the city took it over. The water 
board submitted its plan for 1919 extensions to the Denver 
County Council of Defense, which approved them and for- 
warded its recommendations to the capital issues commit- 
tee at Washington. These plans include extension of the 
plant to accommodate the General Army Hospital No. 21 
at Aurora and the Union Stock Yards district, the rapid 
expansion of which demands greater fire protection. These 
extensions, both of which, it is estimated, can be con- 
structed for $619,000, will also serve to increase service 
to the general consumer, according to Barton Lowther, 
chief engineer and superintendent. The city coal depart- 
ment, on November 1, took over the work of supplying 
the water plant’s seven pumping stations with coal. The 
Denver Union Water company paid $5 a ton for coal used 
at these plants, but the municipal coal department will fur- 
nish the coal, the estimated amount of which is 10,000 tons 
annually at $3.15 per ton. These are, of course, war prices. 
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The total tonnage furnished by the coal department to city 
institutions during the year ending September 1 was 10,583. 
The acquisition of the water plant will, therefore, double 
the total volume of coal used by the city and, without 
considering domestic consumption at all, will make the 
continuation of the city coal department as a permanent 
institution a desirable feature of city government. The 
personnel of the water plant’s operating force was not dis- 
turbed, except as to a few persons in managerial capacity, 
the water commission recognizing that the successful oper- 
ation of the plant requires skilled help. The city is ex- 
changing municipal water bonds at four and one-half 
per cent for bonds of the South Platte Reservoir and Irri- 
gation company at five per cent, the total amounting to 
$3,112,000. These bonds will not be retired, as they have 
a certain voting power and the city attorney’s office has 
deemed it advisable to continue the various boards and di- 
rectorships of the old company for legal reasons. City of- 
ficials succeeded water company officials on all these 
boards. The financial statement, upon which was deter- 
mined the amount of bonds delivered to the Denver Union 
Water company, is as follows: 

Braster's Valuation..........02 0000. 
Additions and betterments 


$13,415,899.00 
1,045,462.80 


$14,461,361.80 


Deduct depreciation (4% years at $140,000 a 


year) $ 630,000.00 


$13,831,361.80 

Deduct outstanding South Platte bonds 3,112,000.00 

$10,719,361.80 
Add difference between appraiser’s valuation 
of Class T property, viz., $266,160.80, and 


Master’s report of $174,686, amounting to.. 91,474.80 


$10.810,836.60 


Commission Orders Complete Metering. 

Newport, R. I—tThe state public utilities commission has 
handed down a decision directing the Newport Water 
Works to proceed “as soon as possible” to meter all city 
service pipes in Newport. The commission also directs 
the company, within four months after the meter installa- 
tion is complete, to file with it for allowance a new sched 
ule of rates, designed to produce net revenue substantially 
equal to that received at present. Decision by the commis- 
sion comes upon the complaints of the city of Newport and 
of consumers against the Newport Water Works, hearing 
upon which began in August, 1913, and ended in January, 
1915. The decision says that the company must submit “a 
new schedule of hydrant, fixture and meter rates, and 
special rates, so adjusted as to produce a net revenue sub 
stantially equal to that received by the company under the 
present schedule of rates. Such new schedule shall pro 
vide that meters may be installed at the request of either 
the customer or the company, and that the company shall 
bear the expense of the meters. Such new schedule may 
provide that the company shall be required to recognize 
as a customer only the owner of the land, or the lessee ot 
the entire premises, also that all fixture rates and a mini 
mum charge for metered service shall be payable annually 
in advance.” 








STREET LIGHTING AND POWER 





Work of Canadian Provincial Hydro-Electric Commission. 

Toronto, Ont.—E. R. C. Clarkson, who was appointed by 
the Ontario Government to investigate the operations ot 
the Provincial Hydro-Electric Commission has submitted 
a report up to October, 1917, in which he clearly vindicates 
the commission and justifies public ownership of public 
utilities, when controlled by such men as Sir Adam Beck 
and his colleagues. Referring to the Niagara power sys- 
tem Mr. Clarkson says: “To October 31, 1917, the rates 
collected by the commission from forty-one municipal- 
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ities had been sufficient not only to meet operating cost 
and reserves for renewals, contingencies and sinking fund, 
but to leave a surplus of $391,551.94. This amount has been 
retained by the commission either as security for the pay- 
ment of sinking fund charges or with a view to moderation 
in the rates charged to the municipalities which contrib- 
uted. The rates collected from the remaining sixty-eight 
municipalities were insuffidient by $204,822.14 to pay oper- 
ating expenses, and also meet the reserves for renewals 
and contingencies in respect of the proportion of capital 
cost of works and lines to be operated by them.” 


New Power Plant for Scotch City. 

Glasgow, Scotland—The increased use of electricity for 
power and heating has made it necessary for the corpora- 
tion of the city of Glasgow to build an additional electrical 
power plant. This new plant is located at Dalmarnock, 
Scotland, and covers 45 acres on the right bank of the 
River Clyde. The site was purchased for $315,000. In 
August, 1914, offers were, accepted for constructing the inlet 
and outlet water culverts and the foundations, and this 
work, which cost $403,919, was finished at the end of 1916. 
It had been agreed to suspend further operations during 
the war, but owing to the great increase in the demand for 
electric power for work of national importance this de- 
cision was rescinded. In the summer of 1916 contracts to 
a total amount of $583,980 were fixed for reinforced con- 
crete buildings and brick and mason work, constituting 
one-half of the generating station, one-half of the switch 
house, two boiler houses, and complete coal storage. Since 
April, 1917, orders have been placed for four 25,000 horse- 
power turbo-alternators and condensing plant, together 
with eight boilers and accessories necessary for the com- 
plete equipment of one boiler house, also for a plant for 
the rapid and economical handling of an amount of coal 
amply sufficient for the maximum requirements of the sta- 
tion. There are railway sidings for the. delivery of the coal, 
and the store, which covers 2% acres, will accommodate 
60,000 tons of coal. The turbine room, a two-story struc- 
ture 230 feet long by 75 feet wide, is the main building. 
On the north side will be two boiler houses, three stories 
in height, each containing eight boilers. On the south side 
of the turbine room the switch house is being erected, and 
it will contain the main switch gear, as well as 20,000-volt 
transformers. The switch house, being a separate build- 
ing, the staff will perform their duties undisturbed by the 
noise of rotating machinery. There will be a workshop 
alongside the first boiler house, and there a crane for lift- 
ing heavy machinery will run from over the railway and 
connect with the turbine room crane. The machinery and 
accessories on order for the turbine room, boiler and switch 
houses, etc., will cost $4,185,190. 








FIRE AND POLICE 





No Increased Pay for “Inactive” Sergeants. 


Yonkers, N. Y.—Only the patrolmen in the police bu 
reau, and the firemen of the three grades will receive the 
$150 annual increase in salary, which has been provided 
for in the budget of the public safety department, ap- 
proved by the board of estimate. Delegations of both 
police and firemen had waited upon commissioner 
O’Keefe, and asked that their salaries be increased at 
least $250 a year. That, however, was before the armi- 
stice, when it appeared as though the demands of the 
uniformed men would have to be granted in order to keep 
them from resigning, to go into more profitable war-in- 
dustry occupations. The estimate board discussed the 
probability that the cost of living might be reduced suf- 
ficiently to enable the men to live comfortably on their 
salaries. They finally decided on the $150 increase. It 
was originally intended to include the police sergeants 
in the pay increase, but during the discussion among the 
members of the board of estimate, the point was brought 
out that not in six years has a sergeant “turned in” a 
patrolman for even the most trivial infraction of rules. 
From this the board took the attitude that the sergeants 
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could not have displayed any extraordinary vigilance in tee and secretary Glass, of the necessity for continued 
| making their rounds, and that therefore they were not _ strict economy and against worthless securities. The com- 
entitled to much consideration in taking up the question mittee stated its intention of making a supplementary re- 
of salaries. The sergeants receive $1,650 a year, and the port to Congress recommending a law to prevent imposi- 


patrolman $1,400. The average pay of the ordinary fire- tions upon the investing public, and secretary Glass said he 
man is $1,300 would ask the present Congress to enact such legislation 
immediately. To illustrate the extent of the menace, the 

Fire Sweeps Business District. committee said schools were being established to drill 

Burlington, N. C—Damage estimated at $250,000 re- salesmen in the art of fraudulent promotion. Secretary 
sulted from fire in the business district here which de- Glass issued a statement as follows: “The demand of the 
stroyed three concerns and partly burned the buildings Capital Issues Committee to suspend its activities Decem- 
and stocks of several others. The Greensboro fire de- ber 31 should not be interpreted by the business public 
partment responded to a call for assistance, but almost as a warrant for any expenditure of capital for needless 
the entire business block was consumed before it arrived. or unwise purposes, whether public or private in their 
The Greenboro fire engine, on it way to Burlington, nature. Should it become apparent that voluntary re- 
turned over on the road at Elon College. Other appara straints are not being exercised so as to prevent the mis- 
tus was torwarded by railroad. However, the _watel use of capital I shall request the committee to resume 
pressure at Burlington was exhausted and sulicient its control. My chief misgiving in accepting the action of 
a eae eee Sntneeae gt ane yp anaes = ee ee = as oon Sepa oe 
sible to stop the spread of the flames. The fire started iat ga , and the importance which had become 
increasingly obvious, of protecting the public investor 


j the ‘e ar . 2 ~] “34 stree ‘ ( spre , » e era pa 
in the center of the block on Main street, and spread against the flood of worthless or doubtful securities which 


threaten the market when the restrictions are removed, 
and present conditions emphasize the importance of ob- 
taining emergency legislation as speedily as possible so as 
to be able to cope effectively with this evil. The govern- 
ment not only should protect itself as to future bond is- 
sues but, as well, owes a duty to the millions of Liberty 
Bond buyers to restrain reckless and fraudulent promoters, 
particularly at this time. I intend to ask Congress imme- 
diately for legislation that will check the traffic in worth- 
less securities while imposing no undue restrictions upon 
the financing of legitimate business, and shall urge that 
it be made effective before the close of the present session. 


east and west. One fifty thousand-gallon tank and a 
small pump was all the fighting apparatus available. 


Aerial Police for New York City. 

New York, N. Y.—Police commissioner Enright has or- 
ganized an aviation section in the police department with 
Colonel Jefferson De Mont Thompson as its head. New 
York is said to be the first city in the worid to have a 
regular aviation section connected with its police depart- 
ment. Alan R. Hawley, president of the Aero Club of 
\merica, in speaking of the new section, said: “The fun- 
damental importance of the aviation section is quickly ap- 
preciated when the many duties of the police department 
are considered. The work of the aviators in connection 
with directing the protection of communities surround- 
ing Morgan, N. J., during the recent catastrophe, when the 
fire threatened to ignite tons of TNT, which might have 
caused the destruction of the subways and buildings in 
New York City, emphasized the necessity of having avi- 


Meantime, it may become necessary before such legislation 
is passed to reassemble the committee for the purpose of 
resuming its functions.” Chairman Hamlin, in a statement, 
pointed out that it is “imperative that capital should be 
saved and removal of the restraining influence exerted by 
the committee during its existence should not be con- 
strued as approval of the financing of unnecessary public 


ators available for such emergencies. projects or private enterprises of doubtful merit. On the 
contrary, the financial needs of the Government and the 
. . as ° ” +4 4 7? - . - 
Wiping Out the Red — ppg large capital requirements of the railroads and for the re- 
ach} > re 4 > Law Entorcement : ; ; ; i 
Washington, D. C—The report of the Law Entorcemen adjustment of American industries to a peace basis com- 


iviSi : ts iSS] Training Cz » Activities : ; ; A 
Division oi the Commission on at Ain ins amp Act pel strict economy in the use of new capital. 
for the week ending November 27 gives a good indication 


of the progress that is being made throughout the nation Reccnatnediten Deceit: Miiiiial, 
in combating the spread of venereal diseases and the sup 
pression of prostitution. In Chester, Pa., a raid resulted 
in the arrest of 42 men and women and the closing of a 
number of resorts. In Denver the chief of police has or- 


St. Louis, Mo—Mayor Henry W. Kiel has created a 
Municipal Reconstruction Committee which will act in an 
advisory capacity to the municipal administration in the 
dered all the known prostitutes listed. In Lafayette, La., solution of after-the-war problems. Clarence H. Howard, 
the “red light” district was raided and closed. McLaurin, president Commonwealth Steel Co., has been appointed to 
Miss.. made a raid on resorts and arrested two women. In the committee. ; 

Oklahoma City, Okla., a force of volunteer police has been Single Tax Plan Defeated. 

organized to look after the hotels and rooming houses. Sacramento, Cal.—The proposed “single tax” amendment 
In San Francisco during the influenza epidemic keepers of submitted at the recent elections was defeated throughout 
houses of ill repute attempted to re-open; raids resulted the state by a total vote of 360,334 to 118,088. The 1916 
in the arrest of 34 women and 8 men. In Waco, Tex., a vote on the same question stood 976,533 to 260,332. “After 
raid on a number of hotels caused the arrest and detention spending over $100,000 on this election, figured the real 
of 20 men and women. During the week two “red light” estate interests, “the single tax strength sank from one in 
districts were closed, one each in Opelousas and Lafayette, two to one in three.” 

La. Seven houses of prostitution were closed, four in New 


Orleans and three in Providence, R. 1. There were 421 ar- Secretary Baker Asks Hastened Construction Work. 

rests for prostitution, of which Reading, Pa., furnished Washington, D. C—Government officials are inaugurat- 

the highest number, 108; Chester, Pa., was second with 42. ing a campaign to have states, counties, and municipal- 
° ities begin all possible construction work at once in order 








to furnish work for returned soldiers and sailors, as the 
GOVERNMENT AND FINANCE United States Employment Service and labor representa- 
tives in the War Industries Board expect a surplus of 
Capital Issues Committee Suspend Work. labor and a shortage of jobs during the late winter. New- 
Washington, D. C—The Capital Issues Committee, the ton D. Baker, Secretary of War and chairman of the Coun- 
Government’ war agency for the suppression of unessential cil of National Defence, has wired all State Defence Coun- 
security issues, suspended its activities December 31 and _ cils as follows: “Reemployment of discharged soldiers, 
will remain inactive until dissolved, unless called back into sailors, and war workers is one of the most important 
service by developments. Accompanying the announce- tasks now before the country. We strongly urge that, in 
ment were warnings to the public, both from the commit- sections where surplus labor exists, all public improve- 
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ments be advanced in order to absorb labor. We ask that 
you use all influence with state, county and municipal au- 
thorities to this end. Preliminary steps should be taken 
immediately in order that necessary authority may be 
secured in time, for operations upon opening of construc- 
tion period.” Washington officials will do everything pos- 
sible to have legislatures of the various states provide 
funds for immediate public improvements, and to get pri- 
vate construction work under way. What is expected to 
result in immediate impetus for building work is the or- 
der sent out by Bernard M. Baruch from Washington, as 
follows: “Effective January 1, the rules, regulations and 
directions of every nature whatsoever issued by the pri 
orities division of the War Industries Board are hereby 
canceled, and all pledges heretofore made on the sugges- 
tion or request of the said priorities division are hereby 
revoked. ° 


Wants State to Regulate Haphazard Tax Collection. 


\lbany, N. Y.—A more stringent.check on the collection 
of approximately $70,000,000 of revenue gathered annually 
by upwards of five thousand different state and local divis 
ions and agencies is to be recommended to the Legislature 
by state controller Travis. In his arraignment of the pres- 
ent system, the controller that it is manifestly as 
much his duty to audit the revenues of the State as the 
expenditures because irregularities occur more frequently 
in the former than in the latter. “Many public ofhcials who 
are neither 


insists 


collect these revenues business men nor ac 
‘ountants,” said the comptroller. “This condition is disclosed 
particularly in the work of the municipal accounts bureau in 
charge of the auditing of the finances of over fifteen hun 
dred municipalities of the state, and while numerous cases 
of shortages have been discovered, it is only just to sa) 
that the most of them have been the result of carelessness 
and ignorance of the proper laws and of accounting meth 
than from deliberate dishonesty.” 


ods, rather 


Advisory Committee to Study State Economy. 


Sacramento, Cal.—Thorough investigation of the busi 
ness affairs of the state of Calitornia, with a view tO a re 
duction in expenses if it can be done without impairment 
of service and efficiency, is contemplated by Governor Wil 
lam D. Stephens in a statement, in which he announces a 
committee to handle the details. The committee is com 
posed of the following named: A. E. Boynton, president 
of the Commonwealth Club of San Francisco; Herbert \W. 
Clark, director Taxpayers’ Association; Frank P. Flint, for 
mer United States senator; Dr. John R. Haynes, \n- 
geles; Percy V. Long, San Francisco; Lee A. Phillips, Los 
Angeles; U. S. Webb, attorney general; John S. Chambers, 
state controller; Marshall De Motte, Clyde A. Seavey and 
Edward A. Dickson, of the state board of control. The 
governor’s statement says in part: “During the past few 
vears California’s government has been practically recon 
structed. We have experienced a development along so- 
cial, humanitarian and industrial lines which for so short 
a period surpasses the history of like achievement in any 


Los 


other state. But exactly the same results follow in govern 


mental development as follows expansion in private busi- 


ness, and as in private business, after growth and develop 


ment, we now must remove all extraneous expense and 
practice the strictest economy in carrying on the state’s 
activities. If there be debris and structural staging, neces 


sary to the work of building but unnecessary and expensive 


maintenance, such non-essentials must now be 


to proper 
Necessarily in grappling with the big industrial, 


removed. 
economic and social problems, governmental activities have 
grown up less independent of each other, with 
inevitable overlapping. What we want to know is the ex- 
tent of this overlapping, and the possible saving to the 
people in cost of government without injury to the public 
service. With this idea in mind I am asking the commit- 
tee to make a study of the problems and to report to the 
governor upon the following points: The statutes under 
which each department, bureau or commission is organ- 
The powers, duties and internal organizations, as 


more or 


ized. 
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provided by law and in fact exercised. To what extent 
powers and duties overlap and duplicate. Analysis and 
comparison of appropriations and expenditures. Recom- 


mendations.” 








TRAFFIC AND TRANSPORATION 





Buffale to Vote Again on Higher Fares. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—The 
question of paying a 6 or 7-cent fare to the International 
Railway, city council having re-enacted a previous resolu- 
tion which allows the company to charge a 6-cent 
with l-cent rebate slips until the determination of a just 
and reasonable rate by the Public Service Commission for 
the Second District. This action on the part of the coun- 
cil was made by the filing of a referendum 
petition containing the names of more than 12,000 voters 
checked by the city clerk and representatives of the Inter- 
March 25 fixed by the city 
The question 


citizens must vote again on the 


tare 


necessary 


Railway. has been 
council as the date for 
to be voted will be the 

whether or not the action of the 
“ves” a voter opposes a higher rate of 
“no” the vote f 
referendum the 
\lthough an agreement was reached 
and repre 


national 
the next referendum. 
bef tS, 


same as namely, 


be re- 


upon 
city council shall 
By voting 
fare, and by voting 
tare. <At the last 

igainst higher tares. 
last month between the municipal authorities 
sentatives of the railway all pending litigation 
dropped and the so-called service-at-cost 


would be 
into effect, no effort has been made by the council to enact 
Such a 


\ 


pealed. 


favors the 6 or 7-cent 


vote was five to one 
whereby 
plan 


a resolution toward accomplishing the plan reso 


referendum 


council giving the railway 


subject to a \o resolu 
the city 


without a referendum 


lution would also be 


tion be enacted DY 


the right to raise its fares, 


can 


vote ot 


the people, if the proper referendum petitions are filed 


No U. S. Aid for Hudson Tunnel. 
Washington, D. ¢ Practically all 
ederal aid for the proposed Hudson River vehicular tt 


York killed \ftei 
New Jersey and New York 


hopes ot obtaining 


} 


11) 


nel from Jersey City to New has been 


hearing the representatives of 


on the Calder bill, authorizing the Federal Government 
to participate in the cost, the Senate committee on inter 
state commerce voted against a favorable report on the 
bill. The committee's action was unanimous and was based 


either by 


bill on 


on the conviction that the cost should be borne 


the two states or by private capital. There is a 


the House side, introduced by Representative Eagan, sim 


ilar in terms to the Calder bill. It is unlikely that in view 


of the Senate committee’s action, it can be successfully 
pushed at this time. The friends of the bill in the Senate 
said that one of the factors which influenced the com 


mittee to act adversely was the agitation over Government 
ownership of utilities. It was declared that the state of mind 
at the Senate was unfavorable to.anything that smacked ot 
Government ownership. The Calder bill would authorize 
the National Government to join with New York and New 
Jersey in building the tunnel at a cost of $12,000,000. The 
star witness at the hearing was Major General George W. 
had on the engineering 
response to a query the 
should be made to 


Goethals, who said he passed 


phases of the plan. In 
federal Government 


based on 


issue whether the 
pay any part of the improvement, General Goethals said 
distinct military value, and 
the 


that the tunnel would serve a 
if it had been in existence during the emergency of 
war period at the Port of New York, the Government could 
have expedited the handling of its transports. General 
Goethals also declared that the tunnel would expedite the 
handling of mails. The committee manifested its opposi 
tion to federal financing in numerous questions that were 
the two states. General 
called in to pass on the 


He first passed 


put to the representatives of 
Goethals said that he had been 
project by the Joint State Commission. 
on the question whether the two shores would be con- 
nected by bridge or tunnel. He decided against a bridge 
because it would be more dr less an obstacle to navigation 
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and, if destroved in time of war, would block navigation. 
A vehicular tunnel project would relieve congestion where 
a bridge would not, and fogs and ice would not the 
terror to traffic that it now General Goethals said his 
plan provided for a tunnel forty-two feet in 
concrete block construction, with two tiers, and of a width 


be 
is. 
diameter, of 
sufficient to allow three trucks to travel side by side and 


that a 
on the 


also providing a footpath. General Goethals said 


responsible contracting firm has estimated the cost, 


basis of wartime conditions, at $12,000,000, and that con 
struction would take two years The annual maintenance 
cost was placed at $125,000. “This tunnel,” added the gen 
eral, “will relieve congestion along the shore front and if 
the proposed port development with a large freight classi 
fication yard on the Jersey side is followed out it will 
bring material relief in lighterage and other river trath 
that is now very much congested.” It had been calculated, 
he said, that the cost would be paid back under an amo1 
tization plan within twenty years. E. W. Bloomingdale, 
chairman of the joint tunnel commission, in arguing fo1 


justified it on the ground that the tunnel would 
the nat 


federal aid, 





be a continuation ot ional highway system an 


essential part of the federal mail routes. “You can say the 
same about a bridge over the Mississippi,” said Senator 
Kellogg. “lf we are to help with this project tor the rea 


son you state, why not help with the various other projects 
ce ame level?” Mr. Bl inedale 
that are on the same leve Mr. Bloomingdale 
that the New York 
local affair: it is a national institution, surrounded by 
xtent, t put it 


yroceeded 
] 


to argue port ot was more than a 


con 


ditions of country-wide e in a class by it 


self. Senator Kellogg retorte d that the difference between 
New York and the cases he cited was a difference of de 
gree only. Mr. Bloomingdale said that the federal road 
aid act. wherebv the Federal Government contributed to 
state road upkeep in partnershyiy ith the states, furnished 


an anology which made the tunnel bill a reasonable propo 


sition. The question of ownership also was brought up 
It was explained that under the proposed plan, the owner 
ship would rest th the two states and the Federal Gov 
ernment would rpetual rights for the move 


poses. Chairman Smith 


ot I 


wanted to know 


Malis al pul 


ment 


cost Was liquidated, the tun 


would be n Mr Blooming 





nel at ic roadwa\ 

dale as inclined ) | He cited the fact that 
the histo1 of al d bridges shows that 11) 
due cours the. 








CITY PLANNING AND HOUSING 





Senate Asks Stop to Government Housing. 


\Washington, LD. ¢ 


under 


Suspension of work on all 


the 
are 


Ing projects construction [01 Department ol 


Labor's which not 75 per cent 


the 


Housing Corporation, 


completed, is provided for in a resolution adopted by 


Senate. The resolution was agreed upon atter Senator 
Lenroot of Wisconsin, a member of the Public Buildings 
and Lands Committee, which has been investigating the 
housing projects, charged in the Senate that testimony 
showed that a construction company of New York had 
made excessive profits on contracts and that contracts 
had been awarded by the corporation in violation of law 
In addition to stopping work on projects in all parts of the 
country for housing war workers, the resolution would 
require the cancelling of all contracts for furniture for the 
houses and the return of all furniture in transit or de- 


livered and unsold 


War Memorial Building for Toledo. 


Toledo, O. 
definite 
some thirty fraternal 
which had been called by council’s memorial committee, 
Messrs. Charles D. Hoover, Harry M. Curtis and Cor- 
nelius C. Collins. Mayor Schreiber presided, and in stating 


-Toledo’s memorial for its soldiers has taken 


form following a meeting of representative ot 


civic, patriotic and organizations 


the object of the meeting said that public sentiment had 
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already crystallized on this subject to the extent of de- 
siring a Memorial building, shall located upon 
the land now owned by the city and destined to become 
the of The mayor gave it his 
judgment that the city should issue bonds for this project 
in the of $500,000, 


which be 


civic center Toledo. as 


and 


sum that any additional amount 
needed should be raised by public subscription. This plan 
does not take into account the $250,000 voted several vears 


by 


ago the county for the erection of a similar building in 
honor of those trom Lucas County who had taken part in 
the wars of this country up to that time. In explanation 
of this stand, the mayor stated that he felt that the pro- 
posed memorial should be wholly within the control of the 
city, and that no question should ever arise that might be 
predicated upon joint city and county management of the 
building. Legislation upon the bond issue will be prepared 
by the mayor, tor early action by council under the law 
by which $500,000 can be issued by the city in any one year, 
vithout a vote by the people. Prompt action will also be 
taken by the mayor, in naming a committee which shall 
ve charged with the duty of securing popular subscriptions 


Expert Declares Philadelphia Housing Menace. 


Philadelphia, Pa John Ihider, secretary of the Phila 
delphia Housing Association charges that the division of 
housing and sanitation of the department of health and 


James F 
months ago. 
their fam- 
\rsenal be- 
in certain 
parts of South Philadelphia so filthy that they considered 


to the Mr Ihilder 


\lichael Kelly, the present acting chief, and said the blame 


charities virtually had ceased to function since 


\MecCrudden, the former chief, resigned some 
for a living for 
the Schuylkill 


housing conditions 


He said that widows working 


lost work on clothing for 
fi found 


111eSs 


1em a menace soldiers. exonerated 


ested on Dr. Wilmer Krusen, director of public health 
and charities. Mr. Kelly, according to Mr. Ihlder, holds 
down three jobs tor a single salary and has his hands full. 
Che trouble, according to the housing expert, lies in the 
fact that during all these months the division has been 
placed on a temporary rather than a permanent basis of 


organization. For that reason, he insists, the work in cer- 


tain lines has gone completely to smash. As an illustration 
of the manner in which the falldown has been combated 
by the housing association, Mr. Ihlder exhibits photo- 


graphs which show the condition before and after cleaning. 
Phis 


ind 


was performed by a contractor hired 
Mr. Ihlder 


a conference with the 


however, 
the 


however, that as 


wor! 


paid housing association, he adds. 
the 
it was agreed to postpone the scheduled examina- 
of the until after December 
the civil service had called for the applicants to 
appeal for this postponement, Mr. Ihlder 
said, was that with experts being released from the Fed- 


Dy 


} 


said, result of 


navor, 
chiet division 


+ nt ra 


new 
, when 


The reason 


eral service there would be a better opportunity to get an 
that line than at Letters 


his 


expert in present. 
to 


to 


were 


written by association various sanitation 


and housing experts and municipal engineers, 


asking them to compete for the position. The only draw- 


back he said, was that the salary should be $4,000 instead 
of $3,100, in order to be attractive enough to lure experts 
to compete for the position. Dealing with the matetr 
where the Federal authorities intervened and took away 
vork on soldiers’ clothing and uniforms, Mr. Ihlder re- 
ferred particularly to a certain block of houses, which he 
said was characteristic. He said: “It has been neglected 


for a number of years and always was in a filthy condition 


| } 


It became so bad after the thaw last spring that in a half 


dozen instances the rear walls fell down, although people 
were living there at that time. We made complains 
to the building inspection department and finally they de- 
molished the haif dozen in that condition. The others, 
forty-nine in number, are exceedingly bad. The rear 
alleys, as we can show by photographs, were littered with 
paper and refuse, and the condition was a menace to 
health. We expected by next spring, unless conditions 
were changed, the places would breed an epidemic. How- 


ever, we had a contractor clean the places ourselves, and 








even in its cleanly condition it is intolerable, because of 
the insanitary conditions of the houses, which affect the 
alleys.” In one house of this block lived a widow with 
three children who obtained work on soldiers’ clothing 
from the Arsenal. She kept her own home as neat as a 
pin in contrast to the other houses in the neighborhood. 
Officials from the Arsenal visited her, took a look at the 
surrounding houses in the block and too away from her 
the work she was doing. They said manufacture of cloth- 
ing in such localities was a menace to the soldiers and 
could not be tolerated. Mr. Thlder said in some cases 
which he cited, the houses had been neglected and on 
their list as dangerous to public health and comfort since 


1914. The conditions under which shipworkers were 
housed here, Mr. Ihlder insisted, were disgraceful. Not 
only were they herded in rooms which provided insuf- 
ficient accommodations, but in several cases beds were 
put in closets and men permitted to sleep there. “Here 


is an example,” said Mr. Ihlder, showing a photgraph of the 
interior and exterior of a house. “It is a three-story 
house, and in one room on the third floor back five Hog 
Island workmen and a fourteen-year-old boy, the son of 
the family, sleep. It is barely sufficient for two persons to 
be lodged comfortably. Another place is a lodging house. 
This photograph shows the place lodges fifty men every 
night, and in it you see a picture of a bed placed in a 
dark closet. To show the increase and disposition of the 
complaints to the Division of Housing and Sanitation by 
the Housing Association, Mr. Ihlder prepared the following 
table: 


Number of specials, January 1 to November 1: 


Complaints. Recomplaints Total. 
BEE ove ors Me aia aoe Riale me eiere wt 58 19 107 
Fae ae ee 148 51 194 
Oo) ree re awe 320 102 422 


Number of complaints to Department of Health, January 1 


to November 1: 


Complaints. Recomplaints Total. 

1916. phone avers : Bia 7,457 3,757 11,214 

SER Se eager ee ere ee 7,874 2,812 10,686 

Es poate cul 6i:6 Some Pn 10,312 5,101 15,413 
Including all types, January 1 to November 1: 


corrected. 
Per cent 
28.98 


21.71 


Complaints. Corrections. 


Sided setiiaty 7,87: 1,968 


ner aa 7 
I ge ia sg 5 ania! ure Goat 10,312 2,240 








MISCELLANEOUS 





Proposes Foods Be Classed as Utilities. 

New York, N. Y.—The new Governor, Alfred E. 
has been asked to bring about legislation as soon as pos 
sible to make such fundamental foods as bread, meat, eggs, 
milk and vegetables, including potatoes, public utilities, 
according to Laura A. Cauble, deputy commission of mar- 
kets. Miss Cauble spoke for Jonathan C. Day, commis- 
sioner of markets. “Speaking for Mr. Day as well as for 
myself,” she said, “I can say that we believe that making 
fundamental foods public utilities through an act of the 
legislature will give the people the right and the oppor 
tunity to find out what the costs of production are, will 
permit them to say whether present prices are justified, 
and will give them the power to regulate those prices 
downward if they are too high. Making foods public 
utilities would work toward better conditions for both the 


producer and consumer.” 


Smith, 


May Sell War Materials to Public Institutions. 

Trenton, N. J.—Major Gen. George W. Goethals, Director 
of the Purchase, Storage, and Traffic Divisions of the War 
Department, has approved a suggestion made by Burdette 
G. Lewis, New Jersey State Commissioner of Charities and 
Corrections, that state and municipal institutions have an 
opportunity to buy at reasonable cost surplus materials 
which the army no longer wants and the states need badly 
for their wards. In reply to a letter in which Dr. Lewis 
made the suggestion, General Goethals wrote: “Your 
plan for the disposition of surplus stocks is a very prac- 
tical one. A surplus property division has been created and 
a catalogue of such material now is in preparation.” Mr. 
Lewis is asked to have the state purchasing agent take up 
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LEGAL NEWS 


A Summary and Notes of Recent Decis‘ons— 
Rulings of Interest to Municipalities 











Liability of City Treasurer for Deposited Funds. 

(Mo.) Where municipal funds are delivered to a city 
treasurer by the mayor and board of aldermen, the treas- 
vrer under Rey. St. 1909, § 9395, is bound to account for 
such funds at his peril, and, regardless of power under sec- 
tion 9371 to manage and control such funds, the mayor and 
board of aldermen cannot even by ordinance free such 
treasurer from his liability as such and clothe him with the 
character of an agent.—University City v. Schall, 205 S. 
W. 631. 
Where a city treasurer deposits funds of a municipality 
in a bank, and the deposit is not special in character, the 
liability of the treasurer is absolute.—Id. 


Doubtful Municipal Contract—Construction in Favor of 
Public. 

(Wash.) Where the language of a municipal contract 
leaves the intention of the parties doubtful, it is ordinarily 
construed most favorably to the public—Puget Sound In- 
ternational Ry. v. City of Everett, 175 P. 40. 


Insubordination of Employe—Sickness—Dismissal. 
(N. Y. Sup.) Where a city 
faithfully for 20 years, commits acts of 


having served 
insubordination 
while in a mentally deranged condition, or in a condition 
of extreme nervous prostration, he should not be dismissed, 
but at most should be retired for disability, or temporarily 


Connolly, 172 N. \ 


employe 


suspended.—People ex rel. Murray v. 
S. 48. 

Where city employe, after 20 years’ faithful service, was 
tried for insubordination and dismissed without a medical 
inquiry, although he claimed sickness and nervous break 
down, the Supreme Court, on certiorari to review com- 
missioner’s determination, record that 
euiploye, at time of committing acts complained of, was 
suffering from extreme prostration, will annul 
determination and order new hearing.—Id. 


suggests 


where 


nervous 


City Purchase of Right of Way—Opening Street. 
(Fla.) A city can purchase a right of way over the lands 
of a railroad and pay for it in cash, or it may in considera- 
tion of benefits which it derives from the opening of a 
street over the railroad’s land, upon itself the ex- 
pense of protecting persons and property using the street 

-Florida East Coast Ry. Co. v. City of Miami, 79 So. 682. 


take 


Power to Create Transit Commission—Initiated Ordinance. 

(Ohio) Initiated Ordinance No. 45222 of the city of 
Cleveland, entitled “An ordinance to provide for the ap 
pointment of a rapid transit commission,” is valid, though 
it does not specify in terms the powers and duties of the 
commission; it sufficient to refer to the statute 
defining the functions of such commissions.—State v. Otis, 
120 N. E. 3153. 

An initiated ordinance repeals a prior ordinance in so 
far as the two ordinances are in conflict —ld. 

Cleveland City Charter, § 77, creating a city plan com- 
mission, with power to control “the plan, design, and loca- 
tion of public buildings, harbors, bridges, viaducts, street 
fixtures,” etc., does not preclude the creation by ordinance 
of a rapid transit commission with the powers conferred 
by Gen. Code, § 4000—16 et sequ.—lId. 


being 








the matter with L. H. Hartman, chief of the new division, 
at Washington. A further suggestion of Mr. Lewis that 
the state of New Jersey be allowed to purchase barracks 
no longer needed by the War Department, move them to 
state institutional property, and thus relieve over-crowd- 
ing and care for dependents now on the waiting list also is 
receiving consideration. 
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NEWS OF THE SOCIETIES 





Jan. 13.—AMERICAN 
CONSULTING ENGINE 
meeting, New York City. 
tary, B. Etchelle, 35 
York City. 


INSTITUTE OF 
ERS. Annual 

Deputy secre- 
Nassau St., New 


Feb. 18-21, 1919.—AMERICAN ROAD 
BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION. Sixteenth 
annual convention and Ninth American 
Good Roads Congress under the auspices 
of the A. R. B. A., Hotel McAlpin, New 
York,:N. Y. Secretary, E. L. Powers, 150 
Nassau street, New York, N. Y. 


Nov. 12-14, 1919.—_ AMERICAN SOCIETY 


FOR MUNICIPAL IMPROVEMENTS. 
Annual convention, New Orleans, La. 
Secretary, Charles C. Brown, Blooming- 


ton, T1l. 





National Highway Traffic Association. 

At the public meeting of the National 
Highway Traffic Association, held at 
the Automobile Club of America on 
December 16, the subject of “Segre- 
gated Traffic Streets” discussed 
from many angles. 

Dr. John A. Harriss, deputy police 
commissioner in charge of traffic, New 
York City, stated that it was his im- 
pression that the order restricting cer 
tain thoroughfares for the use of com- 
mercial and passenger vehicles, re- 
spectively, which became effective last 
September, has been eminently effec- 
tive and has proven satisfactory to the 
public. 

Confronted with an almost unlimited 
vehicles of all types, 
having but a limited amount of road- 
accessible for their use, it 
became an absolute necessity to so 
distribute the traffic on the streets as 
to minimize the possibility of a seri- 
oue general traffic congestion. 

Provision had to be made, of course, 
for exceptions with compliance by 
vehicles ordinarily granted the right 


was 


number of and 


Way space 


of way under the law, and for the use 
of any thoroughfare, irrespective of 
class designation, by vehicles receiv- 


ing goods or making deliveries, or 


transacting any other business, but 
care has had to be exercised in the 
case of such vehicles in order to pre- 


ent an abuse of the privilege thus af- 
forded them, and to this end they are 
required to enter and leave by the 
nearest intersecting thoroughfare. A 
further concession is granted such 
vehicles when transacting business at 
places but a few blocks distant from 
each other, but they are required to 
resort to the particular. thoroughfare 
set aside for their use immediately up- 
on the completion of their business. 
William P. Eno, chairman, District 
of Columbia Highways Transport Com- 
mittee, presented the following con- 
clusions: The segregation of special 
kinds of traffic to certain streets, I be- 
lieve, should be put into effect only 
after a more careful study of the sub- 
ject than has evidently been given it. 
I do not think it is necessary or advis- 
able to exclude light traffic (and by 
this I refer not only to light passenger 
vehicles but to light delivery wagons 
and to any other light, fast-moving 
vehicles which do not obstruct traffic) 
from any street but I do believe that 


all vehicles when moving slowly should 
be forced to keep near the right hand 
curb. On some important shopping 
streets, such as Fifth and Madison ave- 
nves, however, heavy, slow-moving 
vehicles should be excluded during 
cengested hours and cruising cabs 
should be obliged to move briskly 
when in the stream of traffic in order 
not to obstruct following vehicles. My 
cpinion is that segregated traffic is a 
mistake except during congested hours 
when it is highly desirable to deflect 
heavy, slow-moving vehicles from im- 
portant shopping streets at the discre- 
tion of the police. 

Arthur G. McKeever, president, Ajax 
Trucking Company, stated that it was 
a fundamental principle to associate 
on the for segregated 

raffic vehicles capable of maintaining 
the same 
and in starting and stopping. 

Robert Lee Morrell, president of the 
Metropolitan Consulate of the Ameri 
can Automobile Association, stated 
that it was essential that the existing 
regulations in this city be modified. 
For example, Lafayette street and 
Fourth avenue should be available for 
both and passen 


street set aside 


average of speed in travel, 


commercial vehicles 
Yer cars 

It is that 
tions segregating traffic be modified if 


essential existing regula- 
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not entirely suspended during periods 
of heavy snow fall, for the following 
reason: It is the custom in clearing 
the snow from the streets of this city 
to clear first the main north and south 
thoroughfares, the side streets come 
last and often the snow is left there to 
melt. In other words, during the 
period of deep snow the side streets 
are all but impassable. Present regula- 
tions require commercial vehicles to 
inake such extensive use of side streets 
that a serious tie-up may be expected 
during a period of deep snow. 

Richard W. Meade presented a num- 
Ler of resolutions, in connection with 
which Mr. Meade stated that the most 
useful contribution he could make to 
the subject is some specific illustra- 
tion of how the regulations would 
work if they were enforced or en- 
forceable. While these illustrations 
were selected to throw into strong re- 
lief the harmful effects of the regula- 
tions and the fact that instead of con- 
ducting to safety they must actually 
tend the other way through the in- 
crease of vehicular mileage and cross- 
ings of avenue traffic, yet they are en- 
tirely typical in character, and in the 
case of the delivery wagon in extent 
what would be daily occur- 
rences if the regulations were observed 


also, of 


or enforced. To say that the traffic 
officers have discretion to waive the 
regulations in any case where they 


would result in hardship is not a satis- 


(Continued on page 21.) 








PROBLEMS CITIES ARE STUDYING 
WITH EXPERTS 





County Commissioners, La- 
will construct a BRIDGE 
Cane creek of two spans, re- 
inforced concrete. The consulting en- 
cineers are the Cushman-Farleigh En- 


Walker 
l‘avette, re 


across 


cineering Co. 


Tracy, Minn., is to make PAVING 
IMPROVEMENTS, involving the pav- 
of twenty-five blocks in the busi- 

and residential section to cost 
about $75,000. Plans were prepared by 
the consulting engineer, J. W. Shaffer. 


ing 


ness 


‘The state legislature will be asked to 
authorize the construction of a CEN- 
TRAL POWER PLANT at Grand 
Forks, N. D., to cost $150,000. The 
preliminary plans were made by the 
consulting engineers, Rose & Harris. 


The Adair Salt River Drainage Dis- 
trict, Kirksville, Mo., is to build a 
DRAINAGE SYSTEM consisting of 
five and a half miles of drainage canal, 
involving 185,000 cubic yards of excava- 
tion. The consulting engineer is James 
©. Bonnell. 


Martinez, Cal., is to build a rein- 
forced concrete and earth RESER- 
VOIR, 1,500,000-gallon capacity, and 


other WATERWORKS IMPROVE- 


MENTS, according to plans prepared 
by the consulting engineering firm of 
Olmsted & Gillelen. 


Plans are being finished for the con- 
struction of a SEWAGE DISPOSAL 
PLANT at Milton, Pa. The consulting 
engineer is Alexander Potter. 


Geneva, Neb., is asking for bids for 
WATERWORKS IMPROVEMENTS, 
according to plans prepared by the 
consulting engineering firm of Grant 
& Fulton. 


WATERWORKS IMPROVEMENTS 
are to be made by the city of Pipe- 
stone, Minn., to cost $77,000, accord- 
ing to plans prepared by the consult- 
ing engineer, L. P. Wolff. 

Ferndale, Mich., plans making WA- 
TERWORKS IMPROVEMENTS, in- 
volving the building of water mains to 
cost $99,000, and a SEWERAGE SYS- 
TEM to cost $300,000. The consulting 
engineer is George Jerome. 


Tentative plans have been prepared 
and submitted by the consulting en- 
gineer, J. E. Greiner, for the construc- 
tion of a BRIDGE in Baltimore coun- 
ty, Baltimore, Md. The bridge is to 
be nine miles in length, extending over 
Chesapeake bay, and the plans include 
reinforced concrete double decked 
bridge and double railway tracks. Two 
widths were suggested, one 40 feet to 
cost $18,000,000 and one 30 feet to cost 
$12,000,000. 














INDUSTRIAL NEWS 


War Industries Board Ends Work. 


The War Industries Board ceased its 





functions January 1, as 
Bernard M. Baruch, the 
activities of the 
wish of the 


announced by 
Chairman. Certain 
board, according to the 
I'resident, will be transferred to other 


Government and 


departments of the 
will continue in operation for the 
present. The War Trade Board will 
take over most of the activities of the 
War Industries Board, which the ad- 
munistration feels necessary should re 
main in existence for some time. 

Chairman Baruch made a statement, 
which reads in part: 

“It has been arranged that the pow 
ers and duties of the Division of Plan 
ning and Statistics of the War Indus 
tries Board shall, on Jan. 1, be taken 
by the War Trade Board, along 
such officials or employes of the 


over 
with 
Board as 

“The Price Fixing Committee of the 
Var Industries Board will continue to 


may be necessary 


function until such of the prices al- 
ready fixed by the committee, as will 
pot expiré on or before Jan. 1, shall 


have expired. 

“In thus announcing the final windup 
f'the War Industries Board, the chair- 
ian cannot refrain from once more ex- 
pressing his great appreciation of the 
devoted efforts of those associated 
with him in the direction of the Board’s 
activities, and of the whole-hearted 
ind loyal co-operation of the industries 
of the country.” 


New Form of Steel Contract. 
At a 


rectors of the 
Institute, held in 

form of steel sales 
proved, so drawn up as to make the 
contract binding upon both buyer ard 
reform trade 


meeting of the board of di- 
American Iron and Steel 
Pittsburgh, a new 


contract was ap 


seller. The object is to 
practice in the 
products, as for many years a very con- 
siderable portion of the finished steel 
under definite 


sale of finished steel 


sold, while nominally 
contract, teally represented an option 
given. Sales of iron ore, pig- 
iron, and unfinished steel have always 
been regarded as outright and 
the buyer was expected to live up to 


coke, 


sales, 


the contract even if the market went 
against him. 
In the case of many finished steel 


contracts the buyer would refrain from 
specifving if the market declined, and 
the mill would make a 
ment. The practice is commonly re 
garded as 
“controlled 
cult to induce 
ahead freely unless they were assured 
that they would be taken care of in 
case an accident happened to the mar- 
ket. If the days of the “controlled 
market” passed with the Gary dinner 
period, as steel producers represent is 
the case, the producers have lost the 
beneficial part of the system while 


price adjust- 
one of the relics of the 
market” when it 
buyers to 


was diffi- 
contract 


was Officially 
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they are still saddled with the incon- 
venient part. 

Steel producers have not formally 
announced adoption, individually, of 
the new contract form, but are ex- 
pected to do so before the end of the 
Many in the look to the 
Carnegie Steel Company to take the 
lead on adopting the new contract, as 
it is frequently held that this company, 
passively at least, has been largely re- 


year. trade 


sponsible for the continuance of the 
practice. 

The new contract form provides for 
the buyer 
declining mar- 
seller. If 
the seller fails to deliver on a rising 
must reimburse the buyer. 


compensating damages. If 
fails to specify on a 


et he must reimburse the 
market, he 
In each 
paration is to be the difference be- 


case the measure of the re 
tween the contract price and the open 
time of the fail 

deliver, as the 


market price at the 
specify or to 


In order to simplify ad- 


wre to 
case may be 
ustments under the contract it is pro 
vided that in no case is the reparation 
to be less than 5 per cent. of the con 
tract 
inally contemplated, but with the pres- 
ent high prices this was held to figure 
cut too large an amount in dollars per 


Was Orig- 


price. Ten per cent. 


ton and the smaller figure has been 
adopted. 
CLEANING OUTFIT. 
For Pumping Out Contents of Cess- 
Pools, Catch-Basins, Vaults, Etc. 


The frequent need by municipalities 
of all 
tical and adaptable outfit for clean- 


sizes for an economical, prac 
ing out such potential hazards as cess- 


pools, catch-basins, vaults, etc., has 
been met by a combination of standard 
Holzbog 
phragm pump. 7 
cheaply operated, is 


for service, and is durable. 


wagon and an Edson dia 


‘he outfit is easily and 
always available 

\ standard 54-cubic foot cart is used. 
The specially-shaped tank is made of 
steel, thoroughly water- 
tight. The consequent advantages in 
cleanliness and absence of nuisance are 
The lids, of there are 


riveted and 


obvious. which 
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two, one in front and one in rear, allow 
of completely filling the body. They 
are made with deep flanges, close fit- 
down, are securely 
place. The Oop- 
a spring handle on the side 


ting, and when 
lecked in 
erated by 
cf the body and can be locked open at 


several when the 


rear lid is 


any ol positions 


vehicle is being loaded or dumped. 


\ very 
feature of the 


convenient 
hang, 
] ¢ 1; 

loading. 


important and 
cart is the low 
which allows of 
The 
tank 
Chis 


tipping the tank at a slight angle. The 


very 
ground to top oi 


Cas) 
distance from 


level is about 51 inches. 


reduced considerably by 


when 
may be 


1 


well balanced, so that the ve 


tank is 
| and 


1icle even when full travels easily, 
without 


he 


all\ 


undue strain on the horse 


tank being adjustable at any 


angle, the load is completely dis 


charged without raking out, and for 


convenience in washing, etc., the body 


locked in any position and the 
Dump 


can be 


interior thoroughly cleansed. 


ing is by simple gear arrangement in 


stead of by chain. 


\ll the castings in the vehicle are 
made of steel, malleable iron and pig 
iron, mainly of the first two. The axle 


built up of five pieces, which allows 


that portion of it going through the 
body to be encased in a steel boiler 
tube, expanded at the ends This 
eliminates the possibility of leakage 


at these points \ll metal 


finished to 


parts are 


made and exact standard 


patterns and repairs can therefore be 


made quickly and cheaply and new 
parts will almost always fit without 
further machining. Archibald iron 
hub wheels of best quality are used, 


Sarven or plain wood hub 


The 


wheel \ 


but Warner, 
had it desired. 


standard 


nlay be weight ot 


this 
1.700 
he 
inch suction and discharge hose, has 
outlet hand 
weighs 270 
15x15x42 
holds 3,500 gallons of 
handle semi-fluid 
material through 25 feet of suction and 
through up to 200 
kese with the labor of only two men 


ay 
two ehicle Is 


pounds 


diaphragm pump is made for 


side inlet and and large 
1 


hole tor cleaning. It 


pounds, occupying a 
high. It 


able to 


space 
inches 
water or 1s 


feet of discharge 
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PUMPING OUTFIT CONSISTING OF 
PUMP 


FOR CLEANING CESSPOOLS, CATCHBASINS, 


HOLZBOG WAGON AND DIAPHRAGM 


ETC, 








January 4, 1919 


It is supplied with operating handles 
and odorless cap if desired. 

The cart described is one of a line of 
carts for sanitary uses and for trans- 
porting garbage, cement, etc. They 
are made with two or four wheels, 
for one or two horses. They range in 
capacity from 37 to 80 cubic feet. The 
“Columbian” type is of similarly strong 
censtruction but has a rear Scoop body, 
without lids; it has no dumping gear, 
but a special leverage dumper; it has 
no axle drop or tube so that the body 
the other type. 

The carts described are made by Geo. 
H. Holzbog & 


which sells the 


higher than in 


Jeffersonville, Ind:, 
outnt. 


Bro.., 

whole pumping 

Surplus Government Auto Vehicles 
Taken by Industry. 


Che surplus stocks of automobiles 
and trucks in the War Department 
will be taken up by the automobile 


\y 


to this effect 
representatives 


industry agreement 


] ” 7 ] ha ¢ 
has been lade between 





of the auto manufacturers and officials 
( the War Department, the action 
having been taken to prevent a dis 
rganization of the business by a pos 
ible flooding of the market with Gov- 
ernment machines lhe War Depart- 
ment announces, however, that there 
s no nediate probability of this, 
because the indications at present are 
that the Government machines will 
be needed for some time, and care 
will be taken to cause the trade as 
little disturbance as possible. 


The American-La France Fire Engine 
Co., Elmira, N 
lowing 


perior, 


Y., has shipped the fol 


apparatus: Su 


+ 


orders ror fre 
Wis., type 
hose car, type 12 
hose car: La Salle, 


12 triple comb. chem. 
eng. and comb. eng. 


and 


triple comb. chem. eng. and hose car.; 
Logansport, Ind., type 14 city service 
truck; Philadelphia, Pa., type 12 triple 


comb. chem. eng. and hose car; Wapa 
koneta, Ohio, type 12 triple comb. chem. 


eng. and hose car; Red Bank, N. J., 
type 75 triple comb. chem. eng. and 
hose car; Waterbury, Conn., type 12 


pumping engine and hose car; Mani 


towoc, Wis.: type 12 triple comb, and 
hose car: Central City, Neb., Brock- 
way combination; Central City, Neb., 
Brockway combination: Martinsburg, 
W. Va., type 12 triple comb. chem 
eng. and hose car; Camp Mills, L. L, N. 
Y., triple comb. chem. eng and hose 
car; Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, type 12 
triple comb. chem. eng. and hose car; 
Cicero, Ill., comb. chem. eng. and hose 
car; Providence, R. L, type 17 tractor; 


Monte Vista, Colo., type 40 comb. with 


junior pump; Cambridge, Mass., type 
31 75-ft. aerial truck; Portland, Me., 
type 40 triple comb. chem. eng. and 
hose car; Framingham, Mass., type 12 


triple comb. chem. eng. and hose car; 
Waukegan, IIl., triple comb. chem. eng. 
and car; Portland, Me., triple 
comb. chem. eng. and hose car; Fram- 
ingham, Mass., type 12 triple comb. 
chem. eng. and hose car; Waukegan, 
Ill., type 12 triple comb. chem. eng. and 
hose car; Portland, Me., type 12 triple 


hose 
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comb. chem. eng. and hose car; St. 
Louis, Mo., type 14 comb. chem. eng. 
and hose car; Winston-Salem, N. C., 
type 14 comb. chem. eng. and hose car; 
Spencer, lowa, type 12 triple comb. 
chem. eng. and car; Waltham, 
Mass., type 14 city service truck chas- 
The company has received the fol- 
lewing orders for equipment: Annap- 
olis, Md., type 75 comb. with jr. pump; 
Chester, Pa., type 12 triple, type 31 75- 


hose 


Sis. 


ft. aerial truck; Hastings, Mich., 40 
comb. chem. eng. and hose car; Atlas 
Powder Co., Perryville, Md., Brock 
way type D chemical engine. 


The Western Paving Brick Manu- 
Association, Dwight Bldg., 
Mo., announces that Ma- 
Mandigo, has 
the 


sect Vice, 


facturers’ 
Kansas City, 


jor Clark R. engineer, 


discharged from 
months’ 


the A E r., 


been honorably 


army after nineteen 


including service with 


and has returned to the association 
his former position of consulting en- 
gineer 
“Watertight Concrete.” 

This is the subject of a recent pub- 
lication of timely interest issued by 
the Hydrated Lime Bureau (now the 
Construction Bureau) of the Lime As- 


sociation, 503 Riggs bldg., Washington, 
D. C. This bulletin, No. F-3-2, de- 
scribes and illustrates very interesting- 
ly the whole obtaining 
watertight concrete through the use oi 
hydrated lime. The data is presented 
logical and convincing man- 


subject of 


in a very 


g with general considera- 
study ot the techni 
requirements of a 
\uthori- 
lime 


ner, beginni! 
tions and a clear 
and economic 
good waterproofing material. 
tative about hydrated 
presented, including material from the 


cal 


facts are 


U. S. Bureau of Standards. A large 
number of examples of the use of hy 
drated lime in structures of a water 
ight character are described and 
shown in excellent illustrations. These 
include the Stony Brook sewer, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; the Stockton street tun- 
nels and Twin Peaks, San Francisco, 
Cal.: the Superior street viaduct, 
Cleveland, O.; the St. Louis, Mo., fil 


tration plant; new Austin, Tex., dam; 
reservoir at Waltham, Mass., and con- 
crete water tank at Kokomo, Ind. 
This bulletin, which is issued 
reneral distribution, should be of real 
interested in concrete 


tor 


value to all 
structures. 
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factory answer, because, in the first 
place, such appeals and: decisions are 
unpractical in most cases, and second 
because regulations that in their gen- 
eral application require variation every 
hour and minute of the working day 
are clearly unworkable. 

He gave a specific case of a light 


delivery wagon having ten deliveries 


to make in a small district. Without 
restriction the wagon could make 
these deliveries by running about 


21 


three miles, crossing one avenue seven 
times and not crossing the traffic of 
any other avenue. To comply with the 
regulations the vehicle would be com- 
pelled to run about seven miles—more 
than twice as far—and make a total of 
62 crossings of avenue traffic. 

Other speakers were S. W. Taylor, 
president, Rider and Driver; George 
Keegan, of the Interborough Railway; 
Charles G. Bond, counsel of the Motor 
Truck Association of America; Ernest 
P. Goodrich, former consulting engi- 
neer to the president of the Borough 


of ‘Manhattan; and Joseph K. Orr, 
president, New York Team Owners 
\ssociation. 

\t the conclusion of the discussion 


Mr. Meade’s resolutions were referred, 
with power to act, to a special com- 


mittee to be appointed by the presi- 


dent. These resolutions declared that 
the regulations must be radically re- 
vised 


American Society of Landscape Archi- 
tects. 

the American 

\rchitects 


Dec. 7. 


A special meeting of 
Society of Landscape 
held in Washington, 

“This meeting was called,” said Pro- 
Harvard, presi- 
how 
we may best be of and 
overseas during the reconstruction pe- 


was 


Pi ay, ol 
“to consider 


fessor J. S. 
dent of the society, 


service here 


riod. The country is faced, for in- 
stance, by a large building program. 
Better and more economical results 


will be secured by the cooperation of 
the landscape architect. He is likely 
to be called in and upon 
these and city planning problems.” 

\ medallion was presented to F. L. 


more more 


Olmsted by the society at the con- 
vention dinner in appreciation of his 
part in the winning of the war. It 


was pointed out that as his father, the 
ereat artist and landscape architect, 
Frederick Law Olmsted, had employed 
powers of organization and his 
sturdy good sense most effectively, as 
head of the Sanitary Commission dur- 
ing the Civil War, so the son had made 
a similar contribution during the pres- 
ent war to the housing of both troops 
and munition workers. The medalion 
represents the Goddess Vesta, whose 
charge it is to “keep the home fires 
burning,” hand in hand with Mercury, 
the Roman God of Industry. 

“Of the 84 members of the American 
Society of Landscape Architects con- 
ducting their own offices, 43 have been 
called in one way or another into gov- 
ernment service, either by the Housing 
Bureau, the Construction Division of 
the Army or the Shipping Board,” said 
Mr. Olmsted, who is now serving as 
chief of the Town Planning Division 
of the U. S. Housing Bureau. “This is 
a remarkable record, especially since 
landscape architecture is considered 
by the man in the street as an occupa- 
for settled conditions, and 
even something of a luxury. The fact 
is that in this emergency, the land- 
scape architect was found preeminent- 
ly qualified to serve in one field of 


his 


tion only 








2? 


—— 


town planning required by the gov- 
ernment in laying out cantonments for 
troops, and industrial housing develop- 
ments for war workers. Consequently 
he was drafted to this service. If our 
experience in the Housing Bureau has 
proved anything,” continued Mr. Olm- 
sted, it is the possibility and value of 
a thoroughgoing cooperation between 
the architectural, town planning and 
engineering professions. In our of- 
fice, each has been represented by a 
division, all working together at adja- 
cent desks and all assisting in the so- 
lution of every problem. It offers a 
fine promise of the future for building 
and land subdivision in all its 
branches.” 

The convention was held in Wash- 
ington on account of the many land- 
scape architects who are working in 
the U. S. Housing Bureau and the Con- 
struction Division of the Army. Its 
chief work was to consider how the 
society can be of further service and 
how the work in town planning and in- 
dustrial housing which the U. S. Hous- 
ing Bureau has so admirably started 
may not be lost. 

Professional men from California, 
Missouri, Minnesota, Ohio, Michigan 
and many of the more Eastern states 
were present. 

The president of the society is Pro- 
fessor J. S. Pray, Cambridge, Mass., 
and the secretary, A. F. Brinkerhoff, 
527 Fifth avenue, New York City. 


National Drainage Congress. 

At the seventh annual meeting of the 
National Drainage Congress which was 
held in Chicago, Dec. 13 and 14, reso- 
lutions favoring the appropriation of 
a billion dollars by the Government 
for the reclamation of wet lands; the 
selling of the best reclaimed lands 
available to returned soldiers and 
sailors by the Government at actual 
cost; the creation of a federal depart- 
ment of public works, with a place in 
the cabinet for its head, and the bet 
terment of waterways, roads, and 
other internal improvements, were 
adopted. 

President Wilson was asked to ap- 
point the Waterways Commission of 
seven members as authorized by the 
law on the subject passed in August, 
1917, and besides the army engineer 
required by law to head the commis- 
sion, to appoint not less than three 
civil engineers. 

The following projects were recom- 
mended: The Atlantic coast waterway; 
the Lake Erie and Ohio River Canal; 
the Ohio River improvement; storage 
reservoirs on the Alleghany, Monon- 
gahela and other rivers, as means of 
flood control and aids to navigation; 
the Lake and Gulf waterway from Chi- 
cago; and the improvement of the Up- 
per Mississippi, the Missouri and the 
Columbia Rivers. 

Federal aid for drainage of swamp 
and overflow lands, similar to that al- 
ready extended by the Government for 
irrigation, was urged. As local projects 
of this class have been devised usually 
with little regard to general plans cov- 
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ering the valleys in which they are lo- 
cated, the Governors of the states are 
asked to consider the desirability of 
unifying state agencies responsible for 
water resources, and the desirability 
of advocating the passage of state acts 
to revise the drainage laws. Related 
to this was a resolution authorizing 
the president of the drainage congress 
to appoint a committee to report some 
plant for stabilizing the value of drain- 
age bonds and other securities for im- 
provement works. 

Diversion of flood waters and their 
subterranean storage for the benefit of 
the semi-arid lands was also urged 
with the recommendation that Cong- 
ress provide necessary funds. 

Plans were favored for providing 
good agricultural lands for soldiers 
and sailors returning to civil life, such 
lands to be sold at cost and upon fav- 
orable terms. 

Highway development was indorsed 
and alliance with the National High- 
way Association was proposed. A tele- 
gram was sent Secretary McAdoo pro- 
testing against the revocation of con- 
tracts for barge construction or inte- 
rior waterways. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, Edmund T. Perkins, Chica- 
go; vice-presidents, F. H. Newell, 
Urbana, Ill.; A. J. Kelly, Jr., Pitts- 
burgh; John A. Kruse, New Orleans; 
J. L. Craig, Stockton, Cal.; H. M. Spar- 
boe, Webster City, Ia.; treasurer, 
Charles G. Dawes, Chicago. 


New England Waterworks Association. 


The annual meeting of the New Eng- 
land Waterworks Association will be 
held at the Hotel Brunswick, Copley 
Square, Boston, Mass., on Wednesday, 
January 8. 

In the morning the executive com- 
iwittee will meet at headquarters, in 
the Tremont Temple. 

At 1 p. m. lunch will be served at the 
Hotel Brunswick. The meeting will 
follow the luncheon, beginning with 
reports by the secretary, treasurer, 
editor and auditors. 

The following committees will then 
report: 

“Standard Specifications for Cast Iron 
Pipe.” F. A. McInnes, Chairman. 
“Standard Specifications for Fire Hy- 
drants.” H. O. Lacount, Chairman. 
“Statistics of Water Purification 
Plants.” Geo. C. Whipple, Chairman. 
“Leakage of Pipe Joints.” F. A. Bar- 

bour, Chairman. 

“Proposed Standard Schedule for 
Grading Cities and Towns of United 
States with reference to their Fire 
Defences and Physical Condition.” 
Frank A. McInnes, Chairman. 

“A National Water Law.” Caleb M. 
Saville, Chairman. , 

“Uniform Accounting.” Albert L. Saw- 
ver, Chairman. 

“Standard Specifications for Meters.’ 
Charles W. Sherman, Chairman. 

“Revenue from Fire Services.” W. C. 
Hawley, Chairman. 

“Public Hearing of the American So- 
cietv of Mechanical Engineers for 


, 
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the Discussion of the Power Test 
Codes of that Society.” Caleb M. 
Saville, Chairman. 
“Frozen Service Pipes.” Frank J. Gif- 
ford, Chairman. 
“Priorities.” Willard Kent, Chairman. 
The annual address of the president, 
Carleton E. Davis, Philadelphia, Pa., 
will then be delivered. Following this, 
new officers will be elected. 


New Jersey State Association of 
County Engineers. 

A meeting of the New Jersey State 
Association of County Engineers is to 
be held January 10 and 11 at “The 
Washington,” Newark, N. J. James 
Logan, Monty Holley, is president, and 
T, J. Wasser, Jersey City, is secretary. 

Michigan Engineering Society. 

The annual convention of the Michi- 
gan Engineering Society will be held 
at Flint, Mich., January 21 to 23, 1919. 
The subjects covered will include roads 
and bridges, drainage, sanitary engi- 
neering, legislation, municipal engi- 
neering, hydro-electric engineering and 
surveying. The president of the So- 
ciety is E. D. Rich and the secretary 
Wm. W. Cox, 508 West Madison street, 
Lansing, Mich. 

Trunk Highway Association. 

At the recent meeting in Chicago ot 
the Joint Highway Congress held un- 
der the auspices of the American As- 
sociation of State Highway Officials 
and the Highway I:fdustries Associa- 
tion, were present representatives of 
twelve organized trunk line highways. 
Preliminary arrangements were made 
to form these into an association and 
to hold a meeting at Kansas City as 
soon as possible after Jan. 15. The 
newly formed organization tendered its 
support to the associations holding the 
congress, for a broad-gage policy for 
the construction of a system of na- 
tional highways not to exceed 50,000 
miles, to connect the important cen- 
ters of population and industry, with- 
out regard to state lines. 

H. O. Cooley, of Minneapolis, rep- 
resenting the Yellowstone Trail, and 
Wesley L. Connett were elected pres- 
ident and secretary, respectively 








PERSONALS 


Whitmore, Charles A., Visalia, Cal. 
has been appointed to the California 
state highway commission, succeeding 
Henry J. Widenmann, who died re- 
cently. 

Stern, Charles F., one of the three 
members of the California Highway 
Commission, has been appointed state 
superintendent of banks. 

Campbell, Archibald W., who has 
been deputy minister of railways and 
canals for the Dominion of Canada, 
has been appointed a commissioner to 
investigate and report to the Canadian 
Government on the question of good 
roads construction. Mr. Campbell was 
for many years deputy minister of 
public works for Ontario. . 
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If You Have a DEEP WELL 
ending in WATER-BEARING 
SAND OR GRAVEL 


uip it with the COOK PATENT 
BRASS TUBE WELL STRAINER 
and secure the maximum capac- 
ity of the well free from sand or 
particles of any kind. These 
strainers are in use by the Depart- 
ment of Water Supply of New 
York City, Parkersburg, W. Va., 
Memphis, Tenn., and Dayton, 
Ohio. 


Upon the completion of the well, 
allow me to quote upon a Steam, Belt 
or Motor Driven Deep Well Pump- 
ing Outfit. 


.cOO WRITE FOR NEW CATALOGUE 





A.D.COOK Manufacturer, Lawrenceburg, Ind.,U.S 














Roberts Filter Mfg. Co. 


Darby, Penna. 
WATER FLITE © ee SS 
CHEMICAL DEVICES 
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APPROVAL 


HERSEY DETECTOR METER 





The Hersey Detector Meter has 
been accepted for thirteenyears in 3 
4° 658 10°and l2° sizes without any 
restrictions or conditions of any 
kind by every Insurance Company 
Stock and Mutual, doing business 
in the United States, and by the 
Water Departments and Water 
Companies in more than 600 Cities 
and Towns for use on over 4,000 
Fire Services protecting over 
$2.000.000.000. worth of Insured Property. 


























HERSEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


BosTON NEWYORK CHICAGO COLUMBUSO 
PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA  SANFRANCISCO 
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al 
Saves 5 a . Cuts 
~ The point of the 
Coal Luitwieler story of Costs 
pumping economy is the ‘ 
cam principle. Gives steady 
power. No jar or backlash. Saves 
fuel and labor. Takes wheeze and 
strain out of pumping—cuts repairs and Y 


depreciation. Hundreds of city and private \Y 
water plants have tried the principle and swear \ 


by it. 
‘We speak with authority." 
Why and proof in Catalogue 14. 


| LUITWIELER PUMPING ENGINE CO 





ROCHESTER N.Y, ‘ 























700,000,000 MILLION 


Gallons of PURE WATER furnished by 
PITTSBURGH FILTER PLANTS 


Nearly 175 Cities Supplied 
Gauges, Controllers, Operating Tables, 
Hypo, Plants, Everything for Pure Water 


PITTSBURGH FILTER MFG. CO. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. PITTSBURGH, PA. 




















DECARIE INCINERATORS 


FOR MUNICIPALITIES AND (INSTITUTIONS 


—ECONOMICAL 4n0 SANITARY — 


STACY-BATES COMPANY 


SELLING AGENTS 
MEKMIGHT BLOG WRITE FOR LITERATURE MINNEAPOLIS 





Manufacturers of 


CAST IRON PIPE 


)* -BELEAND'SPIGOT 


FOR WATER—GAS—CULVERTS—SEWERS 

Also Flexible Joint Pipe—Cylinders—T ubes, Milled and Plain Ende—High Pressure 

Fire Service Pipe—Special i Flanged Castings a Specialty. 
Quality and Service Guaranteed 


FLANGED—PIPE— 


Warren Foundry & Machine Company 


Offices, 11 Broadway, N. Y. 201 Devonshire 8St., Boston, Mass. 


















Works, Phillipsburg, N. J. 














vials? 


The Municipal Index for 1917 


An Index to Leading Articles on Municipal 
Subjects Published in 1917 on 


Paving Police 
Sewerage Street Cleaning 
Sanitation Government 
Water Supply Finance 
Lighting City Planning 
Fire Structures 


with such splendid facilities as that of New York City. 
Few city officials, municipal engineers and consulting 
engineers could spare time to avail themselves of its oppor- 
tunities. 
reference A knowledge of modern progress obtainable only through 
library in the current periodicals is absolutely indispensable to efficient . 
‘tself handling of municipal affairs, whether in an administrative 
maeaes or a consulting capacity. The latest and best thought of the 
best men in the field is always at your command through the 
new 1917 Municipal Index in convenient, classified and com- 
pletely indexed form for full and easy reference. 


‘EW cities can maintain a municipal reference library 


A municipal 


Price, $1.00 
1916 and 1917 for $1.50 
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